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BITBRALTVBS, 
THE LITTLE ‘TEACHER. 
LY 3. W. PARTRIDGE, 
With dark toreboding thoughts opprest, 
I wandered forth one summervay, 


Hoping abroad to ease my breast, 
And grief allay. 


Deep in a lone and green retreat 
1 laid me down with many a sigh, 
When lo, a daisy at my teet 
Allured my eye. 


Methought with sympathetic smile 
It seemed to pity and reprove, 
And thus my bitter care beguiie 
With words of love :— 


‘Sad mortal, cease these anxious sighs; 
Why sit you thus ip sorrow here ? 
Does not eacn leaf that meets thine eyes 

Reprove thy fear? 


‘ Although a mean unheeded flower, 
My daily wants are all supplied ; 
And He who brought me to this hour 
Will still provide. 


‘The light and dew, the sun and rain, 
Are hourly sent to foster me, 
And fearest thou God will not deign 
To think on thee? 


Ashamed I rose, rebuked my care, 
And blessed the teacher of the sod, 
Resolved to chase away despair, 
And trust in God. 


TOM BURKE OF + OURS.’ 
( Contenued,) 

It was midnight. All was siill and silent through the house. No servant 
stirred, and the very wind was hushed to a perfect calm. I was sitting in my 
room when the words I have repeated seemed spoken in a low clear voice be- 
side me. [ s@rted up—the perspiration broke over my forehead and fell upon 
my cheek with terior, for | Knew I was alone; andthe fearful though: flashed 
on me—this was madness! For a secon or two the agony of the idea was 
insupportable—then came a resolve as sudden. I opened my desk and took 
from it all the ready money I possessed. I wrote a few hurried lines to my 
agent, and then, making my way noiselessly to the stable, I saddled my horse 
and led him eut. 

In two hours I was nearly twenty miles on my way to Dublin, Day was 
breaking as I eniered the capital. [| made no delay there, but, taking fresh 
horses, s'arte for Skerries, where [ knew the fishermen of the coast resorted. 

‘One hundred pounds to the man who will land me on the coast of 
France or Holiand,’ said | to a group who were preparing their nets on the 
shore. 

A look of incredulity was the only reply. A tew words, however, s 
the bargain. Eve halt an hour | was on board, ‘The wind freshened, 
we siood out to sea, 

‘ Let the breeze keep to this,’ said the skipper, ‘and we’ll make the voyage 
quickly,’ 

Both wind and tide werein our favour. We held down channel rapidly, 
and I saw the blue hills grow fainter and fainter, till the eye could but Jetect 
a grey clood on the horizon, which at last disappeared in the bright sun of 
noon, and a wide was‘e of blue water lay on every side. 

CHAPTER LXXXIII, 
THE LAST CAMPAIGN, 

The snow, half melted with the heavy rains, lay still deeply on the roads, 
and a dark, lowering sky stretched above, as I hurried onwards, with all the 
speed Ic ould, towards the east end of France. 

Already the allies had passed the Rhine. Swartzenberg, in the south, 
Blacher in the east, and Bernadotte on the Flemish frontier, were conveying 
their vas! armies to bear down on him whom, singly, none had dared to en- 
counter. All France was in arms, and every step was turned eastward, Im- 
mense troops of conscripts, many scarce of the age of boyhood, crowded the 
highways. The veterans themselves were enrolied once more, and formed 
battalions for the defence of their native land. Every town and village was 
a garrison. The deep-toned roiling of ammunition wagons, and the heavy 
tramp of horses sounded through the nights long. War, terrible war, spoke 
froin every object around. Strongholds were strengthening, regiments bri- 
gading, cavalry organizing on all sides. No longer, however, did 1 witness 
the wild enthu-iasm which | so wel! remembered among the soldiers of the 
army. Here were no glorious Outbreaks of the daring spirit which so marked 
the Frenchman, and made him irresistible in arms, A sad and gloomy si- 
lence prevailed ; a look of fierce, but hopeless, determination was over all. 
They marched like men to death, bat with the step and bearing of heroes. 

I entered the little town of Vervier. The day was breaking; but the troops 
were under aris, The Emperor had but just taken his departure for Cha- 
lons sur-M irne. They told me ot it as I changed horses ; not with that fierce 
pride waich a mere passing glance at the great Napoleon would once have 
evuked, ‘l'hey spoke of him without emotion. [ asked if he were paler or 
thinner than his wont; they did not know. ‘They said that he travelled post, 
but that his staff were on horseback, From ‘his I gathered that he was either 
ill, or in that trame of mind in which he preferred to be alone. While I was 
yet speaking, an officer of engineers came up to the carriage, and called 
out— 

* Uoharness these horses, and bring them down to the barracks. These, sir,’ 
said he, turning towards me, ‘are not times to admit of ceremony. We Lave 
eighteen guns to nove, and want cattle,’ 

‘Enough, sir,’ said I, ‘lt am not here to retard your movements, but, if I 
can, toforwardthem, Can.J, as a volunteer, be of any service at this mo- 
ment 7 ; 

‘ Have you served before 1—Of course you have though: in what arm ?’ 

As a hussar of the guard, for some years.’ 

‘Come along with m:: {ll bring you to the General at once.’ 

Re-em *ring the inn, the officer preceded me up stairs, and afler a moment's 
delay, in'roluced m2 into the presence of General Letort, then commanding 
a Cavalry brigade, , 





tiled 
and 
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I have heard your request, sir. Where is yourcommission? Tlave you 
got it with you 
.. handed it to him in silence. He examined it rapidly, and then turning 
the reverse, read the few lines inscribed by the minister of war. 


| fora blunder of our commissariat people. There’s a troop here waiting for 
; a re-mount, but the order has not come down from Paris, and our officials 
here will not advance the money till it arrives, as if these were times for 
piped tpn They are to form part of General Kellerman’s torce, which 
is sadly deficient. Remain here, however, and perhaps by to-morrow 

*How much may the sum be, sir ? asked 1, in'errapting. 

The general almost started with sarprise at the abruptness of my question, 
and in atone of half reprool, answered— 

‘The amount required is beside the matter, sir; unless,’ added he, sarcasti- 
| cally, ‘you are disposed to advance it yourself’ 

‘Such was the object of my question,’ said [ calmly, and determining not 
to notice the inanner he had assumed. 

‘ Parbleu,’ exclaimed he: ‘that is very different. T’'wenty thousand frances 
however, is a considerable sam.’ 

‘I have as much, and something more, if need be, in my carriage—if Eng, 
lish gold be no objection,’ 

‘No, pardie, that it is not, cried he, langhing; ‘1 only wish we saw more 
of it. Are you serious in all this? 

The best reply to his question was to hasten down stairs, and return with 
two small bags in my hands. 

‘ Heie are one thousand guineas,’ said I, laying them onthe table. 

While one of the generat’s aid-de-camps was counting and examining the 
gold, { repeated, at his request, the ciicumstances which brought me vice 
again to France, to serve under the banner of ihe Emperor. 

‘And your name, sir,’ said he, as he seated himseif to write, ‘is Thomas 
Burke, ci-devant captain of the eighth hussars of the guard. Well, I can 
promise you the resturation of your vid grade. Meanwhile, you musi take 
command of these fellows—they are mere partizan troops, hurriedly raised, 
and ill organized; but ’'li give you a letter to General Damremont, at Cha- 
lons, and he'll attend to you,’ 

‘|tis pot a position for myself I scek, general,’ said 1. ‘ Wherever I can 
best serve the fmperor, there only I wish to be.’ 

‘fT have ventured to leave that point o General Damremont,’ said he, smil- 
ing ‘ Your motives do not require much explanation. Let us breaktast 
now, and by noon we shall have everything in readiness for your departure.’ 

Thus rapidly, and as it were by the merest accident, wasI again become a 
soldier of the Emperor, and that same day was once more at the head of a 
; squadron, on my way to Chalons. My troop were indeed very unlike the 

splendid array of my old hussars of the guard. They were hurriedly raised, 
and not over well equipped, but still they were stout-looking, hardy peasants, 
who, Whatever deficiency of drill they might display, I knew well would ex- 
hibit no lack of courage before an enemy. 

On reaching Chaions 1 found that General Damremont had left with the 
staff for Vitry only a few hours before, and so i reported myself to the oflicer 
commanding the town, and was ordered by him to join the cavalry brigade 
then advancing on Vitry. 

Had | time at this moment I could not help devoting some minutes to an 
account of that strange and motiey mass which then were brigaded as impe- 
rialeavalry. Dragouns of every class, heavy and light-armed, grenadiers-a- 
cheval and hussars, cuirassiers, carbineers, and lancers, were all, pell-mell, 
mixed up contusedly together, and hurried onwards, some to join their respec- 
tive corps if they could find them, bat all prepared to serve wherever their 
sabres might be called for. It was confusion to the las« degree, but a tumult 
withou: enthusiasm or impulse. The superior officers, who were well ac- 
quainted with the state of events, made no secret of their gloomy forebodings. 
The juniors lacked energy in a cause where they saw no fieid for advance- 
ment, and the soldiers, always prepared to imbibe their feelings from their 
officers, seemed alike sad and dispirited. What a change was this from the 
wid and joyous spirit which once animated every grade, and class—from 
the generous enthusiasm that once warmed each bold heart, and made ever ; 
soldier a hero! Alas! the terrible consequences of long defeat were on ally 
the tide of battle that rolled disastrously fiom the ruined walls of the Kremlin 
still swept along towards the great palace of the Tuileries Germany had 
witnessed the destruction of two mighty armies—the third and last was now 
awaiting the eventful struggle on the very soil of their counuwy. The tide of 
fugitives, which preceded the retiring columns ot Victor and Ney, met the 
advancing bodies of the conscripts, and spread dismay and consternation as 
they went. The dejection was but the shadow of the last approaching dis- 
aster. 

Oa the night of the 27th January, the cavalry brigade, with which I was, 
received orders to march by the forest of Kur on Brienne, where Blucher was 
stationed in no expectation olf being attacixed. 

The movement, notwithstanding the heavy roads, was made with great ra- 
pidity, and by noon on the following day we caine up with the main body of 
the army in full march against the enemy. Tren, once more, did I recog- 
nize the old spirit ofthe army. Joyous songs and gay cheers were heard from 
the diflerent corps we passed, The announcemeni of a speedy meeting with 
the Prussians had infused new vigour among the troops, We were emerging 
from the deep shade of the wood into a valley, where a light-infantry regi- 
ment were bivouacked. ‘Their fires were formed in a wide circle, and the 

cooking went merrily on, amid the pleasant song and jocund cries. Ourown 
brief halt was just concluded when the bugles sounded to resume the march, 
and [ stood for a moment ad niring the merry gambols of the infantry, when 
an air! well remembered was chanted forth in full chorus; but my memory 
was not left long in doubt as to where and how these sounds were first heard. 
The wild uproar at once recalled both, as they sung out— 
‘Hurrah tor the Faubourg of St. Antoine !’ 

No sooner did I hear the words than [ spurred my horse forward and rode 
down towards them— 

* What regiment's yours, comrade?’ said I to a fellow hurrying to the 
ranks, 

‘The fifth, mon officier,’ said he— voltigenrs of the line.’ 

‘ Have you a certain Frango!s,a maitre-d’-armes, still among you Y 

‘Yes, that we have. There he is, yonder, beating time to the roulade.’ 

I Jooked in the direction he pointed, and there stood my old friend. He was 
advanced in front of a company, and with the air of a tambour-major, he 
seemed as if he was giving the time to the melody. 

‘Ah, sacre conscripts that ye are!’ cried be, as with his fist clenched he ges- 
ticulated fiercely towards them. ‘Can’t ye keep the measure? Once, now, 
and all together. Picardy first, and then——’ 

‘Holloa! Maitre Frangvis, cau you remember an old friend 

The little man turned suddenly, and, bringing his hand to the salute, re- 
mained stiff and erect, as if on parade. 

© Connais pas—mon Capitain »,’ was his answer, after a considerable pause. 

What! not know me!—ine, whom you made one of your own gallant com. 
pany, calling me * Burke of ours ?”’ 

‘Ah, pur la barhede St Pierre! isthis my dear comrade of theeighth 2, Why, 
where have you been? They said you left us for ever and aye.’ 

[tried it, Franc» is, but it wealdn’t do.’ 

‘ Mille bombes! Y said be, * but you're back in pleasant times---to see the 
Cossacks learning to drink Champagne, and leave us to pay the score. Come 
alony, h wever—take your old piace here. You are free to chovse now, and 
needn’t bea dragoon any longer; not but that your old General will be glad 
to see you again.’ : 

‘General D’Anvergne—where is he now ? 

‘ With tne light cavalry brigade, in front. I saw him pass here, two hours 
since,’ , oi 

‘And how looks he, Francois 











ities. . 
I could have given you a post this day, sir, this very hour,’ said he, * but 


‘A little stooped orso more than when you knew him -but his seat in the 
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saddle seems justas firm. Ventreblew! if be’d been a voltigeur, he’d bea good 
man these ten years to conte.’ 

Delighted to hear that I was so near my dearest and ol/lest friend in the 
world, | shook Frangois’s hand, and parted—but not without a pledge, that 
whenever I joined the infantry, the Sih Voltigeurs of the line were to have the 
preference. 

As we advanced towards Brienne, the distant thundering of large guns was 
heard—which gradually grew louder, and more sustained, and betokened that 
the battle had already begun. The roads, blocked up with dense masses of 
infantry, and long trains of wagons, prevented our rapid advance—and when 
we tried the fields at either side, the soil, cut up with recent rains, made us 
sink to the very girths of our horses~still, order after order came for the 
troops to press forward, and every effurt was made to obey the command, 

It was five o’clock as we debouched inw the plain, and beheld the field 
whereon the battle had been contested—fer, already, the enemy were retiring, 
and the French troops iu eager pursuit. Behind, however, lay the town of 
Brienne, still heid by the Russians, but now little better than a heap of smok- 
ing ruins—the tremendous fire of the French artillery having reduced the 
place to ashes. Conspicuous above all, rose the disman:led walls of the an- 
cient military college—the school where Napoleon had learned his first les- 
son in war—where first he essayed to point those guns, which now with such 
fearful havoc, he turved against itself, 

What a strange, sad subject of contemplation for him who now gazed on 
it! On either side, the fire of the artillery continued till nightfall—but the 
Russians still held the town, A few straggling shots closed the combat, and 
darkness now spread over the wide plain, save where the watchfires marked 
out the position of the French troops. A sudden flash of lurid flame, howev- 
er, threw its gleam over the town, anda wild cheer was heard rising above 
the clatter of musketry. It was a surprise party of grenadiers, who had forced 
their way into the grounds of the old Chateau, where Blucher held his head- 
quarters. Londer and louder grew the firing, and a red glare in the dark sy 
told how the battle was raging. 

Up that steep street, at top of which the venerable Chateau stood, poured 
the infantry columns ina run The struggle was short—the dull sound ot 
the Russian drum soon proclaimed a retreat—and a rocket darting through 
the black sky, announced to the Emperor that the position had been won. 

The next day, the Emperor fixed his head-quarters at the Chateau, and a 
battalion of the guard bivouacked in the park around it. I had sent forward 
the letter to General Damremont, and was wondering when, and in what terms 
the reply might come, when the general himself rode up, accompanied by a 
single aide-de-camp. » 

‘Ihave had the opportunity, sir, to speak of your conduct in the proper 
quarter,’ said he, courteously, ‘and the result is, your appointment as major 
ot the 10th Hussars—or, if you prefer it, the staff. 

‘ Wherever, sir, my humble services can be best employed. { have no other 
wish.’ 

‘ Then take the regimental rank,’ said he; ‘ your brigade will see enough 
cf hot work, ere long—and now, push forward to Maiziere, where you'll find 
your regiment—they have received orders to march to morrow early,’ 

I was not sorry to be relieved from the command of my irregular horse, 
who went by the title of ‘brigands’ in the army generally—though if truth 
were to be told, the reproach, on the source of honesty, came ill from those 
who conferred it. Still, it was a more gratifying position, to hold rank in a 
regiment of regular cavalry, and one whose reputation was second to none in 
the service. 

‘1 wish to present myself tothe colonel in commanc, sir,’ said I, addressing 
an officer, who, with two or three others, stood chatting at the door of a cot- 
tage. 

“You'll find him here, sir, said he, pointing to the hat—butas he spoke, the 
clank of a sabre was heard, and at the same instant, a tail, soldicr-like figure, 
stooped beneath the low door-way, and came ferth. 

‘The colonel of the L0th, 1 presume,’ said J, handing the despatch from 
General Damremont. 

‘What! my old college friend, and companion,’ cried the colonel, as he 
stepped back in amazement—‘ have I such good fortune, as to see you in my 
regiment ?’ 

‘Can it be really so? said I, in equal astonishment‘ are you Tascher? 

‘Yes, my dear frend—the same Tascher you used to disarm so easily at 
college—a colonel at last—but, why are you not at the head o/ a regiment lop 
since? Oh! I forgot, though,’ said he, in some confusion —‘ | heard all about 
it; but, come in here, I’ve no better quarters to otier you—but, such as it is, 
make it yours.’ ' / 

My oldcompanion of the Polytechnique was, indeed, lit'le altered by time 
—careless, inconsiderate, and good hearted as ever—he told me that he had 
oniv gained the command of the regiment a few weeks before—‘ and,’ added 
he, ¢ if matters mend not soon, I am scarcely like to hold it much longer. The 
despatches just received, tell that the Allies are concentrating at Trannes— 
andif so, we shall have a battle against overwhelming odds. No matter, 
Burke, you have got into a famous corps—they fight splendidly—and my ex- 
cellent uncle, his Majesty, loves to indulge their predilection.’ — 

{ passed che day with Tascher, chatting over our respective fortunes; and 
in discussing the past and the future, the greater part of the night went over, 

3efore dawn, however, we were on the march towards Chaumiere, whither 
the army was directed, and the Emperor himself then stotioned. 

It was the first of February, and the weather was dark, louring, and gloomy 
—a cold wind drove the snow-lriftin firtul gusts before it, and the deep roads 
made our progress siow and difficult. As our line of advance, however, was 
not that by which the other divisions were marching, it was already past 
noon before we knew that the enemy was but three teayces distant, 

On advancing turther, we heard the faint sounds of a cannonade, and then 
they grew louder and louder, till the w hole air seemed tremulous with the 
concussion. : ¥ 

‘ A heavy fire, colonel.’ said a veteran officer of the regiment. *I should 
guess there are not less than eighty or a hundred guns engaged.’ 

‘Press on, men, press on,’ cried Taschet. When his Majesty provides 
such music, it’s scarcely polite to be late. : 

Ata quick trot we came on, and about three o'clock debouched in the plain 
behind Oudinot’s battalions of reserve, which were formed in two dense col- 
ums, about a hundred yaids apart. 

‘Hussars to the tront!’ cried an aide-de-camp, as he galloped past, and 
waved his cap in the direction of the space be:ween the cvlumns 

In separate «quadrons we penetrated through the defile, and came out on an 


open plain behind the centre of the first line. 


The ground was sufficiently elevated here, so that I could overlook the front 


line ; but all | could see was a dense heavy smoke, which intervened between 
the two positions, in the midst of which, and direcily in front, a village lay. 
Towards this, three columns of infantry were converging, and around, the 
sounds of battie were raging. This was La Giberie—the har.let formed the 
key tothe French position, aad had been twice carried by, and twice regained 
from the allies. As I looked, the supporting columns halied, wheeled and re- 
tired, while a tremendous shower of grape was poured upon them from the 
village, which now seemed to have been retaken by the allies. 

‘Cavalry to the front!’ was now the order, and a force of six thousand sabres 
advanced from between the battalions, and formed fur atiack. It was Nan- 
souty who led them, and his heavy cuirassiers were in the van; then came 
the zrenadiers a cheval: ours was the third in column. As each regiment 
debouched, the word ‘ Charge!’ rung out, and forward we went. _ The snow 
drifting straight against us, we could see nothing, nor was [ conscious of any 
check to our coarse till the shaking of the vast column 1n Iront, and then the 
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opening of the squadrons, denoted resistance, when suddenly a flash flared 
out, and a hurricane of canron-shot tore through our dense files. Then, 1 
knew that we were attacking a battery of guns, and not till then. Mad cheers, 
and cries of wounded men, burst forth upon the air, with tae clashing din ot 
sabres and small arms. ‘The mass of cavalry appeared to heave and throe 
like some great monster in iis agony. The —— lo retreat sounded, and 
we galloped back to our lines, leaving about five undred dead behind us, on 
a field where I had not yet seen the enemy. Meanwhile the Russians were 
assembling a mighty force around the village, for now the cannonade opened 
with tenfold vigour in front, and fresh guns were called up to reply to the fire 
Hitherto al! was shrouded in the blue smoke of the ariillery, and the dense 
flakes of the snow-drifi, when suddenly a storm of wind swept past, carrying 
With it both sleet and smoke, and now, within less than five hundred yards, we 
beheld the allicd armies in front of us. Two of the three villages, which 
formed our advanced positicn, already had been carried, aad towards the third, 
La Rothiere, they were advancing quickly. ; 

Ney’s corps, ordered up to its defence, rashed boldly on, and the clattering 
musketry announced that they were engaged, while twelve guus were move 
up, in full gallop totheir support, and opened their fire at once. Scarce had 
they done so when a wild hurra was heard, and like a whirlwind, a vast mass 
of cavalry, the Cossacks ofthe Don, and the Uhlans of the south, commine 

led and mixed, bear down onthe guas. The struggle is jor life or deata. 
Ro quarter given. Ney recalls his columns, and the guns are lost. : 

‘ Who shall bring the Emperor the tidings,’ said Tascher, as his voice 
trembled with excitement. ‘Id rather storm the battery single-handed than 
do it.’ 

‘ Hehas seen worse than that already to-day,’ said an aide-de-camp, at our 
side. “He has seen Lahories’ squadrons of the dragoons of the gnard cut to 
pieces by the Russian horse.’ ‘ 

‘The guard! the guard!’ repeated Tascher, in accents where doubt and 
despair were blended, , 

‘ There goes another battalion to certain death,’ muttered the aide-de-camp, 
as he pointed to a column of grenadiers emerging trom the front line. ‘See, 
I knew it well, they are moving on La Rothiere. But here comes the Em- 

ror,’ 

Before I could detect the figure among the crowd, the staff. tore rapidly past, 
followed by a long train of cavalry moving towards the lett. 

‘Tlis favourite stroke,’ said Tascher: ‘an infanwy advance, anda flank 
movement with cavalry.’ 

And as the words escaped him, we saw the horsemen bearing down at top 
speed towards the village. But now we could look no longer; our brigade 
was ordered to support the attack, and we advanced ata trot. ‘Tne enemy 
saw the movement, and a great mass of cavalry were thrown out to 
meet it. 

‘Here they come!’ was the cry repeated by three or four together, 
and the earth shook as the squadrons came down, Our column dashed 
forward to meet them, when saddenly through the drift, we beheld aiass 
ot fagitives, scattered and broken, ayproaching ‘They were our own caval- 
ry, routed in the attempt onthe flank, now flying to the rear broken and 
disordered. 

Before we could cover their retreat, the enemy were upon us. The shock 
was dreadful, and for some minutes carried all belore it; but then rallying, 
the brave horsemen of France closed np and taved the foe. How vainall the 
efforts ot the redoubted warrior of the Daieper and the Wolga againsi the 
stern soldier of Napoleon. heir sabres flashed like lightning glances, and 
as fatally bore down .n all before them; and as the routed squadrons fell 
backs, the wild cheers of Vive ’Empereur told that one great moment of'suc- 
cess at least, atoned for the misiortunes of the day. 

‘ His Majesty saw your charge, Colonel,’ said a general officer to Tascher, 
as he rode back at the head ofa squadron. ‘So gallant athing asthat nevei 
goes unrewarded,’ 

Tascher’s cheek flashed as he bowed in acknowle|gment of the praise, but 
I heard him mutter to himself at the same instant—‘ ‘Too late—too late!’ fa- 
tal words they were—the presage of the mishap they threatened ! 

A great attack on La Rothiere was now preparing. 1t was to be made by 
Napoleon’s favourite mancavre of cavalry, artiliery, and infantry compined, 
each supporting and sustaining the other. Eighteen guns, with three thou- 
sand sabres, and two columns of infantry, numbering four thousand each, 
were drawn up in readiness for the moment to move. Ney received orders to 
lead them, and now, they issued forth into the plain. _ 

Our owa impatience at not being ofthe number was quickiy merged in in- 
tense anxieiy for the result. Ji was a gorgeous thing, indeed, to see that 
mighty mass unravelling itself. The guns galloping madly tothe front, sup- 
ported in either flank by cavalry; while masked behind, marched the black 
columns ofinfantry, their tall shakos nodding like the tree tops of a forest. 
The snow was ialling fast, and the figures grew fainter and fainter, and al! 
that remained within our view was the tail of the columns, which were only 
disengaging themselves trom the lines. A deafening cannonade opened from 
the allied artillery on the advance, unreplied to by our guns, which were or- 
dered not to fire until within half range of the enemy. Suddenly a figure is 
seen emerging from the heavy snow-drilt at the full speed of his horse. An 
other, and another follows him in quick succession, 
sition of the Emperor, ‘ What can it be?’ cried each in horrible suspense. 
See! the columns have halted. DOreadfultidings! The guns are imbedded 
in the soft ground—the horses cannot stir them—one-half of the distance ‘is 
scarcely won—-and there tney are, beneath the withering cannonade ot the 
allied guns powerless and immoveable. Cavalry are dismounied, and the 
horses harnessed to the teams—all in vain—the wheels sink deeper in the 
miry earth ; and now the enemy have found ont the range, and their shot 
are sweeping through the dense mass with frightful slaughter. Again 
the aides-de camp hasten to the rear for orders; but Ney can wait no 
longer. He launches his cavalry at the toe, and orders up the infantry to 
follow. Meanwhile a great cloud of cavalry issues from the allied lines, 
and directs its course towards the flank ot the column, ‘The Emperor sees 
the danger, and despatches one of his staif to prepare them to receive the 
cavalry. Too late!—too late! The snow-drift has concealed the advance, 
and the wild horsemen of the desert ride down on the brave ranks. Disorder 
and confusion ensue. The column breaks and scatters, ‘The lancers pur- 
sue the fugitives throvgh the plain, and before the very eyes of the Emperor, 
the Guard—Ais Guard—are sabred and romed. 

What is to become of our cavalry is now the cry; for they have advanced 
unsupported against the village? Dreadful moment of suspense! None 
cansee them. The guns lie deserted, alike by friend and foe. Who dares 
approach them now? ‘ They are cheering yonder,’ exclaimed an officer. ‘1 
hear them again,’ 

‘ Hussars, to the front,’ calls out Damremont— to your comrades’ rescue 
—Men, yonder ;’ and he points in tie direction of the village, 

Like an eagle on the swoop, the swift squadrons skim along the plain, and 
mount the slope beyond it. ‘the drift clears, ani what a spectacle is before 
us! The cavalry are dismounted; their horses, dead ordying, cumber the 
ground; the men, sabre in hand, have attacked the village by assault. Two 
of the enemy’s guns are taken, and turned against them; and the walls are 
won in many places, 


An opening in the enclosure of a farm-yard admits our leading squadron ; ; 


and in an instant we have taken themin flank and rear. 


The Russians will neither retreat nor surrender; andthe carnage is awful: | 
for, though overpowered by numbers, they still continue the slaughter, and | 


deal death while dying. The chief farm-house of the village has been car- 
ried by our troops ; but the enemy still holds the garden. The low hedge of- 


fets a slight obstacle ; and over it we dash ; and down upon them ride the gal- | 


lant 10th, with cheers of victory. Pes 
At this instant the crashing sound ofcannon-shot among masonry is heard. 


It is the allied artillery, which, regardless of their own troop, has opened on | 


the village. Every discharge tells; the range is at quarter distance ; and 


iles fall at every fire. npet s i eal; ¢ am en- 
whole files fall at every fire. The trumpet sounds a retreat; and 1 am en- | 


eavouring to collect my scattered followers, when myeye falls on the aigu- 
lette of a general officer among the heap of dead; and at the same time I 
reeive that some old and gallant officer has fallen sword in hand, for his 
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and in which, as might be expected, sumething like a national interest is felt. 
Not to be behind in the general scramble of travellers from London, I got’ 
over to Paris about the middle of June, and had the pleasure of paying my re- 
spects to the exhibition some dozen times previous tuis close. Exhibitions 
usually make but dull work io description ; but this one, as a Freach exhibi- 
tion presented to the consideration of an Englishman, and as an indication 
of the progress made by a rival nation in some of our own lines of exertion, 
may possess more than ordinaiy interest. 

The weather, to begin with, was excessively hot,—The sun beat down in 
his greatest fervour; in crossing the Place de la Concorde, I almost felt as if 
exposed to the heat of a furnace, and gladly hastened to seek refuge in the 
cool shade of the Cuamps Elysées. Many having fullowed the same iopulse, 
[ found streams of people pursuing their way beneath the trees towards the 
open glade in which the building for the exhibition has been erected. Einerg- 
ing on the scene, we observe a large edifice, covering probably 4 hundred yards 
square, and rising to a height of sixty or seventy feet, with its glass-covered 
roof, therelore, nearly on a level with the tops of the ta lest trees. Soldiers 
vard the various ewtranees, and over the principal, which faces the roadway 
to the Arc de i’Etoile, is conspicuously inscribed—* Exposition DES Propvuirs 

pE L’inpusTrie Navionate.’ 
| Well may itbecai!led national. The thing is on a gigantic scale, so as at 
| once to impress uS as something worthy of a great and aspiring people. Eng- 
land perhaps requires to give no such proot of its advance in the useful arts, | 
The shop-windows of London are in themselvesan Exposition ; and the tokens 
of England's greatness in this fine are scattered over the giobe.—The case is 
different with France, which,beiog a comparatively new country as regards 
| the arts of peace, stands in need of some such means of collecting and exhi- 
biting examples of its mannfacturers, and of showing by comparison what pro- 
gress is from time to time made. A glance at the present vast assemblage of 
articles cannot fail to give a cOnviction that the French are not more emiment 
for their inventive faculties than their powers of imitation. Peace, and the 








gradual accumulation of capital, have latterly permitied them to make the 
most gratifying advances in the useful arts.— That the policy of Louis Philippe 
has contributed to this result, no one willdeny. Friendly to social advance- 
ment, and acquainted with the principles of mechauism and wanufacture, as | 
well as with the hnmanising influence of commerce, he has had the advantage | 
of living in an age when the human mind, disgusted with the empty results | 
of a struggle for military glory, ‘vas disposed to something more honourable | 
and useful than war and its accompaniments. Attheclose of the last Expcsi- 
tion in 1839, when the king assembled the exhibitors forthe purpose of dis- 
tributing honorary rewards, he said, ‘Accept my thanks; by your labours you 
protect and aid humanity ; your talents, your success, tend to the un elioration 
of all classes ; aod you thus fulfil the dearest wishes of my heart. Our pro- 
gress, great as itis, will not stop here. ‘To what extent it will gol know not 
We will continue to respect the mdependence of oar neighbours, as our inde-| 
pendence is respected by them. No man can predict o7 estiunate the impulse | 
which our national genivs wili give io the conquests of industry—conquests | 
which con'ribute to public wealth, which despot no man, vielate no rights, and | 
which cause no tears to flow.’ Sentiments like these will be responded to | 
| by every friend of humanity. | 





"laving made these general remarks, we may now enter the body of the 
building, and take a view of its contents. ‘The difticuliy, however, is to 
know which hand toturnto, The large square area is divided into long ar- 
cades or walks, parallel to and crossing each other at right angles, the whole 
interspersed with rows ot pillars supporting the roof. ‘The general aspect 
is that ofan extensive and miscellaneous bazaar, Piled on counters along the 
sides of the arcades, the various classes of goods are arranged in regulatforder, 
those of every individual exhibitor being under the charge of a keeper—-gene- 
raily a young woman, who sits reading a book or newspaper within the vel- 
vet-covered railing which separates her stall from the broad thoroughfare in 

front. The ground throughout is floored, neat, and kept as cool as 
| by constant wateting. 





ossible 
According to the catalogue, the number of kinds of 
articles exhibited is 3969, and the whoie, if spread out in aneven line, would 
| extend over twoor three miles. Within the vestibule standsa large railed-in 
| table on which are divers clocks and automatic objects, that fix a constant 
| crawdot admirers. Beyond this is the great central arcade, devoted to the ex- 
| position of iron and brass ware, engines, machines, and apparatus of different 
| sorts, ‘Taking this line of walk in preterence to ihe others, the ‘irst objects 

that engage our scrutiny are these of miscellaneous hardware, such as pots, 
| pans, knives, locks, scyihes, iron castings, &c. In all these the French have 
made considerable advances, but it is evident they are still behind the Eng- 

lish. At present there is a heavy duty on the importation ofiron articles from 

Kngland, which acts as a prohibition; and there being thus no competition, 
| not to speak of the wantot goodexamples to copy,the manufacturers are not 
| forcedto do their best. The door-locks and bolts of home manufacture re- 





|} mains a disgrace to rance; and no Frenchman will use a native razor, 
| andno Frencliwoman a native nee ile, whocan getan English one. The epeci- 

mens of iron castings ia which ornament is a conspicuous element, strike us 
with a different feeling. Here we are decidedly excelled. M. Andre exhibits 
some articles of great elegance ; among which | may mention his statues and 
| candelabras, the latter highly tasteful, Atthe termination of’ the first walk, 
| wearrive at acorner in which there is an extensive exhibition of apparatus 
| for lighthouses, executed by Lepante, Rue St Honore. A tal! apparatus of 
| brass wheel-work, surmounted by lenses revolving round central lights, 
rivets the attention of the visitor. I believe the French are allowed to have 
carried the construction of lenses to a very high point, and in this respect have 
outstripped ihe English—not that we could not fabricate lenses as well and as 
cheaply as our neighbours, but to advances inthis usefal department of the 
arts a serious bar has been unwisely placed by the excise regulations, and | 
understand that it is now not unusual to procure the principal partof the 
apparatus of English lighthouses from Paris, 

Next to this interesting group of objects we find a number of church-bells 
of different sizes ; and passing them, 1) turaing up another walk, we arrived 
at the machine department, Here there are many produe’s of industry; iron 
i tarning-lathes, planing machines, culting apparatus, steam-engines {rom one 
toahundred horse-power, printing and paper-makigg machines, and spinning 
| frames tor factories—all deeply interesting to Frenchmen as novelties in their 
| country, bat which are lessor more familiar to the eye of an English visitor, 
Aneminent machine-makertrom Yorkshire, conversing with us on the merits 
of this part ot the exhibition, observed thatevery machine was a copy from 
England, aad on the whole inferior tothe original. I cannot say Isaw any 
new piece of apparatus ; and it struck me thatthe workmanship was not par- 
ticularly well executed. In the sinoothest work, for example, I noticed por- 
tions of rough iron, asif the materials were unsound. Yet, Jaying aside criti- 
cal fastidiousness, it might be allowed that many of the machines, including a 
very handsome locomotive, were as well executed as need be, and suitable 
| for every practical purpose. These, however, like other iron products, are 
| dearerin L’rance thanin England. A long arcade adjoining the-machines is 
| devoted to the exhibition of cooking and heating apparatus. Amongst the 
| articles is everything likely to be required, from the cuisine of a small family 
| to the fourncau economique ot a large hotel or restaurant, with novel processes 
for warming houses and manufactories, Compactness of construction 
j seems the principal peculiamty in these branches of domestic apparatus. 
Some of the room stoves are elegant, but expensive. Near these articlesare 
several specimens of iron bedsteads, handsome, buat fifty per cent. dearer than 
| they could be made for in England. In the weighing machines much inge- 
nuity hasbeen employed. Ata, short distance from them we arrived ata great 
variciy of articles in coarse stone were, such as vases, statues, and flower- 
If as imperishable as they seein, they 
must be considered a pleasing accession to the ornamental arts. Adjacent is 
) a Jarge machine for making bricks on an expeditions and cheap scale. We 
| have near this some prettyfspecimens of artificial marble in different colours, 
| formed, t believe, of baked plaster of Paris and alum, and though not calen.- 
| lated to resist the action ofthe weather, deserving ol enconragement for use in 
| lobbies, passages, and other apariments. Whilst in the moist state, 
| ceptible of receiving an engraved desig, and the indentations being filled up 
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| puts for gardens and green-houses. 
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mens, is as far behind that of Stafiordshire as the coloured crystal isin advance, 
‘The French, it appears, have yet had no Wedgewood ; and though the products 
of Séyres excel as works,of art, they exert no perceptible influence in improving 
ordinary domestic wares. The next articles in order are artificial diamonds 
and gems, done up as necklaces, bracelets, and other bijouterie. The brilliance 
and beauty of these objects could not, I think, be greatly surpassed by stones 
from the hand of nature. The most remarkable articles which fill up the, re- 
mainder of the gallery are specimens of plate, in the form of dinner, tea. and 
coffee-services. A dinner service, by Durand, claims special notice. The 
articles are elegant in design, and chased in the Cellinistyle. ‘There are like- 
wise some handsome specimens ol! ihe workmanship ot Odiot, and of the first 
Silversmithsin France. Lebrun, anotherof the same craft, exhibits some pretty 
silverarticles, among which are four champagne vases, ordered by Baron de 
Rothschild, costing 500 francs each. Next in order are specimens of plated 
articles, showing approaches tothe English workman. ‘The silver and plated 
spoons throughout are inferior. Ata shortdistance from these specimens is an 
altar-piece, in good style, intended for a conntry church, and which isto cost 
14,000 francs. ‘The specimens of jewellery, both in solid gold and gilt, are, as 
might be expected, tasteful and beautiful, and so likewise are a number of 
articles inbronze. The candelabras of this material are elegant in pattern, 
but somewhat heavy. Oftable lamps there are many specimens, and in these 
great ingenuily has been displayed. Instead of burning oil, some are designed 
for self-generating gas from a mixture of turpentine and alcohol. ‘They give, 
as | am told, a brilliant light, but are dangerous, and not economical. ‘While 
on this subject, itis but fair to state, that for nearly all the improvements in 
lamps, trom the time of Argand downwards, the English have been indebted 
to Frenchinventiveness. Atthe present moment tie English have still! much 
to learn in this department. There are here lamps of an elegantdescription 
for the table, economical in their consumption, which are yet unknown in 
England. 

We shall now take a turn down the arcade devoted to the exhibition ot 
specimens of household furniture and musical instruments. In the furniture 
department we see nothing superior to the wares of a respectable London 
cabinet-maker, but much that is highly ornamental andelegant. A nomber 
of the articles, such as cabinets, secretaries, and small side-tables, are richly 
carved alier old designs in the rénaissance. A finely sculptured bookcase, 
calculated to hold 800 volumes, is charged 800 francs. Two beautiful buhl- 
sabinets are offered at 9000 franes, and a highly ornamented table at 5000 


ifranes. In locking through and admiring the numerous specimens of this 


class, I felt that the.e was a great deficiency in plain joinery—a department 
in whichthe French must still be pronounced a century behind the English. 
A clever door and window-maker would assuredly make a fortune in France. 
Near the articles of furniture are exhibited some specimens of stamped or 
embossed leather, resembling rich mountings for roofs, cornices of apart- 
ments, and other objects. In this department the English have lately made 
advances equally great with those of the French, as may be witnessed in 
the public exhibition of articles designed for the new houses of parliament 
in Westminster. In an analogons branch ot art, the making of ornaments 
from peat, the French have, as [ learn,*made some remarkable discoveries 
well worth notice across the Channel. The peat, when taken from the bog, 
is reduced by beating to a fine pulp, and is then placed under a press, to force 
out al] humidity except such as is necessary to keep it sufficiently moist to 
receive impressions in the mould in which it is placed. In this siate it may 
be converted into ornaments ofevery kind, such as are made in embossed 
leather. tendered firm by a solution of alum or other achesive material, it 
forms flooring of a cheap and durable kind, Of billiard tables there are various 
specimens: one, rich and beautiful, is offered at 15,000 francs. There are 
some, however, ata fourth of the price; and we are informed that one of a 
cheap class was lately furnished by the same maker to Queen Pomare of Ta- 
hiti. Atew of the slabs of these billiard tables purport to be of stone and 
iron—neither material an improvement on well-seasoned wood. Fromthe 
billiard tables we turn to the pianos, of which there are numerous specimens 
bythe most eminent makers of Paris—Erard, Pleyel, Pape, and Heriz. Several 
are in very finely carved cases, ot handsome shapes. Ot the tones, how- 
ever, J can say nothing, and it would have been of no use trying them, for 
all delicate sounds would have been drowned in the loud blasts of a coarse- 
toned organ which some one was playing at a few feet distance. Still fur- 
ther on, amidst rows of trombones, clarionets, flutes, harps, and other instru- 
ments, we find a person playing vigorously on a large keyeu harmonicon, 
or some such instrument. Occasionally, also, as if to masier these hostile 
sounds, there is sent forth from a corner a burst of martial music, performed 
Vv an automatic combination of trumpets, keitle-drums, and other insiruments. 
It is impossible to get a look at this neisy apparatus, as ithas attracted around 
it a large and admiring crowd. Carried away by these competing perform- 
ances, the visitor is apt to overlook some plain and neat violins, manutactured 
at Mirecourtin the Vosges, a mountainous district in 1} i ot Fiance. 
Made by a rustie people, with moderate desires, and whose time is ol Jittle 
value, some of the violins of the Vosges are sold at as low a price as three 
franes each, It is pleasing to know that there are men inthe very heart of rural 
simplicitv who turn their attention to the production of instruments of har- 
mony. ‘The facility with which the peasants of sume countries practise the 
mechanical arts connected with music is marvellous. In Sgitzeiland, the 
peasant, whilst watching his flocks, manufactures musical boxes; the serfs 
of Russia, inthe depths of their forests, nake flutes and hautboys, inlaid with 
the bark of different trees; and in the ‘Tyrol, many of the best musica) in- 
struments are made by the peasantry. y 

The gallery into which we next direct our steps contains a Jaige show ct 
pape r, bookbinding, leather, soap, perfumery, shoes, and other smaii articles. 
Paper for writing has Jatierly undergone great improvements in France, 
irom the introduction ofmachinery and capital into the manufacture. ‘The 
article paper is also generally cheaper than in England, in consequence of 
rags not being allowed to be sent out of the county. Of course, while this 
practice serves the paper-imaker, it is nothing short of atyranny on those who 
have rags todispose of. The specimens of the finer sorts of leather are ciedita- 
ble to the skill of the k’rench curriers. In this branch, also, they are abead 
of the English. Inthe makingot shoes, particularly for ladies, the French like- 
wise excel: but, stimulated by the large importations of shoes into England, 
our makers are now striving to rival the French workmen-~a naiural result 
of such national competition. Itis curious to observe, that in this part of the 
Exposition are several specimens of wooden shoes or sabots—an article even 
so humble as this boasting of some improvements in iis coustruction, ‘Those 
exhibited are lighter and more neatly cut than usual, without, it is said, losing 
strength. Wooden shoes are universally worn by the peasantry and poorer 
classes of France and the Netherlands, and though, trom their unyielding 
quality, they are not very convenient in walking, they are of great value in 
keeping the bare feet from the dampeaith orcold floors. They are worn by 
many evenof the higher classes overleather shoes, when going a short way out 
of doors, or when sitting at home. Strange, theretore, as l’ranch wooden shoes 
may appear, they are by no means deserving of thatcontempt which the Eng- 
lish wits have poured upon them. Belore joining in the ridicule, let us con- 
sider how much injury is done tohealth, how many consumptions promoted 
by damp feet. That the use ot wooden shoes in soine situations—in earthen- 
floored cottages, forexample—would prevent many chronic complaints, can 
scarcely be a matter of doubt. 
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l must pass over avast number of articles, to notice which, in detail, would 
require a volume. Lace of the most beautiful sorts, made into robes, pelle. 
rines, and other articles; brocades of silk and gold; carpets anid rugs ; dye 
stuffs; drugs; raw cotton, silk, and wool, in aJl stages of manulaciure, attract 
our atiention, one after the other, and bring us to the galleries devoted excin- 
sively to the general products ottheloom.  Incetton yarn the French are still 
far behind, but their woollen manufacture is in a highly advanced state. In 
plain silks they have been rivailed by the English ever since the tissues of 
Lyons were permitted to come to England ; but in the figured sorts the French 
are still observably in advance. Incotton fabrics they have made very conside- 
rable improvements within the last quarter of a century. The first impetus 
tu the French cotton manufacture was given by a person of extraordinary 
energy of characier, Richard Lenoir. This man, the son of a poor peasant 








ong white hair is strewn loosely across his face. 1 spring down from my | with a coloured pas‘e of the same composition, the whole when dry forms of Normandy, began liie as a washer of glasses in a coffee-house, and by dint 
horse, and push back the snowy locks, and with a shriek of horror I recognise | a beautifal substance, at one-tenth of the cost of real marble, ofsaving and enterprise, rose to be one of the greatest manufacturers mn 
the friend of my heart, General D’Auvergne. I lift him in my arms, and ‘he most prominent articles in the row next inorder are specimens of car- | France. His fortune, however, rested on a hollow foundation—Bonaparte’s ex- 
search for the wound. Alas! a grape-shot had torn through his chest, and | riages andharne Stimulated by the many English equipages brought to | clusion of english goods trom France—and when this was modified by a more 
cut asunder that noble heart, whose every beat was honour. Though still | Paris, the French have lately made the most inarked progress in this depart- enlightened policy at the restoration, he could no longer compete in the mar- 
warm, no ray of life remained. ‘The hand I had so often grasped in friend. ; ment. The spe imens before us are extremely elegant, being done up with ket, and was reduced almost to beggary. Seven oreight years a the ruined 
ship, | wrung now in the last energy of despair, and tell upon the corpse in } splendid silk lining, and richly ornamented with brass and gilding; but, after ; ™anufacturer owed the breal he ate to the private subscriptions of a few 
the agony ol my griet. : ; all, Lthought them deficient in finish compared with the produce of Long | friends, who had remained faithful to him in his calamity. Lie isnow no 
* Adieu for ever,’ | muttered, as | wandered from the spot, It was the death Acre. Jn leavingthe machine-room we pass an apparatus, of English in- | more, but the spirit which he infused into French industry has survived him, 
of atrue D’Auvergne ‘ on the field of battle” | vention, I beli » fore inposing types, and whi ha female in attendance ex. | and many of the manufacturers who have specimens of their uciions in the 
To be continued. plains and puts in operaiion. «As a uriosity, the machine is worthy ot ex- | [resent exhibition, began to realise foriunes when the crisis ch vestroved 
amination, but there are many diiliculties in the way of its becoming prac- Richard Lenoir had passed away. 

= " , tically useful Having walked down the long alleys of cloth of different descriptions, we pre 
From C * Edinturgh Journal., | Qn entering the gallery on our left, a new order of objects burst oa our} brought tothe terminus ofthis vast collection; and maki gor cxit. gladly 
THE EXPOSITION IN PARIS sight. The firsttable wecome to is loaded with a variety of crystal wares. | seat ourselves outside under the refreshing shade f the Champs [iysees, 
ot Dp : : a : ep dpe and of diverscolours, the produce of the famous elasx. | and meditate onthe singulor spectacle whieh has for two long hours be eh- 
For part ol the present summer, Faris has been ascene of more than ordina- | works at ( ‘hoisy-le-R i I was informed thatt reputation ac quire ‘is | gaging our attention T'o those who may pernse the pres tow fect sketel I 
ry bustle. Strangers have flocked to it not only from all parts of France, bu manufactory, as we as the low price at which it is enabled to se} its a ra wy » oF having seen the establishment to which it refers, | would « 10 con- 
from England, Germany, and ouner fore Zn countries. Hk lé ls ar d lodging- | ele< is de pd Mr. Jone aa Eng ial man. wl o has the manag nent of é; vey tl e impreasic 1, that the Exposit no gener llv is hig! yv ere t et the 
bouses were for two months crammed with temporary re jents: and such was | stained slass department ” As n the ease flenses, alr ly not there are | present state of Fre ch industry cad tata While in numly n: tances 
the demand for accommodation, that the price of house m rose to doub'e no f l arran 2 neats in France to pi st improvement in the fj ca-| the articles ethibited are inferior, or t le ae dearer, th fF ry 
and triple the usual amount. The cause of this exc tement was an exhibition | tion of tinted ; eilt class: hence the great advance in this depart t art. | manufacture, it is equally evilent, that in poit of elegance aud beauty of 
of articies prod iced by the arts and manulacy gs ot France, which tak Much ot the produceuf Choisy-le-Roi is exp rted to Eugland and other coun- | de sign the French are | considerably in sdvance of us ] clearly beat 

place once in five years under the encouragement and patronage of roy alty, | tries. The stoneware of acommon kind, of which there are numerous speci- {us in ornament. Some of the patterns of their bigher classed iaccs and at! 
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tissues are among the finest products of taste. The establishment of scho ols 


of design will doubtless, tend to improve our artizans in this respect; but 


a more geveral love of the beautiful would also require to be inspired 
in the minds of the people at large; and to all appearance an improvement 
is happily setting in in this very desirable direction. Meanwhile, let us do 
an aciof simple justice to our neighbours, and give them credit for their great 
and meritorious advances in the useful arts, demonstrated by the present na- 
tional Exposition. 





SOCIAL PIRACY ; 


OR, TIE ROVINGS, ROAMINGS, MOTIONS, LOCOMOTIONS, PEREGRINATIONS, POUNC- 
INGS, MANCEUVRES, AND MARAUDINGS, GREAT LARCENIES AND PETTY LARCE- 
NIES, OF MR. HAWKE AND MRS, HAWKE AND THE YOUNG HAWKES, 


Our flag’s the sceptre all who meet obey.—Tue Corsatr. 


CHAPTER 1. 
ON LAND PIRATES IN GENERAL, 

There is a piracy not of the high seas, and many a Paul Jones, and many 
a Laimbro, who never boarded a prize or drew a cutlass. ‘These are the cor- 
sairs of terra firma—ot what the gentiemen of the tvurth estate call the ‘social 
circle.’ Waattamily has not felt the grievance of some marauding acquaist- 
ance or cunnexion, it not the heavier visitation of a storming party of country 
cousins? [n the spiritand morality of the piratical vocation, it makes no 
diflerence whatsoever whether it be prosecuted by water, or by land; on the 
waves of tne Mediterranean, or inj the squares of London, ‘That of the Al- 
gerine 1s the less furmidable of the two. ‘The law ot nations is with us, and 
we cansend out an Exmouth witha squadron to bombard and destroy the 
hold of the robbers, But there is no law, statute or common, to put down 
cousins! There is no Algerine act to suppress the freebooters who pounce 
on our dinuer-tables, aud the brigands that iafest our bed-cnambers. With 
reference to enemies of this description, it cannot be said with any pretensivn 
to truth, that 

Britannia wants no bulwarks, 


although the assertion, 
Her home ison the deep, 


is powerfully supported by the trequent occurrence of spunges (a marine pro- 
duction) in the various comtortable strata of English society. At least, it our 
homes are not ‘on the deep,’ full many a time have we cause to wish that 
they were so happily located. The land-pirates could not assail us there, 
however we might he exposed to the attacks of the ‘ sea attorneys.’ The cap- 
tain of ao “english ship afloat sits down to dine in his cabin without the fear 
ot any M. De Mangenvilie before his eyes. No unbidden and unwelcome 
gnesis inake his brig or sloop ‘their own,’ and when he ‘ turns in’ tor an 
hour’s repose, he finds n» impudent relation snoring in his hammock, Cen- 
trast the bliss of this state of security with the perils and datgers of the land, 
where, instead of iiving, we are lived upon; where we must often open our 
doors to people whom we long to fling out of the windows; where we are 
turced to drench with our Rhenish, men lor whom we would williogly fill a 
bumper of Prussic, and escort to our best bed-rooms, hordes of vagranis, 
‘ male and female, atier their kind,’ devoutly wishing, for their sakes, thai 
our beds were entomologicval gardens, and that our rooms were haunted vy 
as many itmps and goblins as turmented St. An hony, or chased 'am O’Shan- 
ter, 
CHAPTER IL. 
FAMILY OF THE WAWKES—BREEDING, EDUCATION, AND 
RACTER OF MRS. HAWKE, THK GIPSY, 

The Hawke family, whose expeditions aud adventures are nowto be 
recorded, were the must daring pirates of the age. Mrs. Hawke was commonly 
called ‘ tne Gipsy,’ [rom the habits of lite to which she was addicted, and the 
soubriquet ot the * Red Rover’ was given to her husband jor the same reas n, 
in addition to the circumstance of having a shocking red head of hair, which 
had defied all the atrapilatories of Rowland and Delcroix. ‘The maiden name 
of Mrs, Hawke had been Pye, and her Christian name was Margaret ; she 
went familiarly, whena girl, by the appellation of the Mag-Pye, no coubt 
witha sly reference also to certain litle predatory tricks and playful tar- 
cenies, for which she was distinguished beiore she put away childish things. 
Her girlhood, too, had been a series of migrations ; she lost her parents eariy 
in lile, and being but indiilerently provided tor, she was tossed for several 
years about the world, from the house of one reiative to another, a rambling 
mode of existence, which contributed to eradicate any tendency to iniali- 
éiveness (to borrow the phrenologica! phrase) that nature might have implant 
ed in her. 

To form a notion of what she now was, imagine a woman more than forty- 
five but decidedly not fitty, in the September of ner days, brisk, buxom, bounc- 
ng, blooming, agreeably corp dent, suiliciently handsome, nut above the 
middle heigat, but looking taller than she actually was, in consequence of 
her stately and commanding carriage, a point to which she possibly paid the 
more attention, as it was the only cescription of carriage she could eail her 

own. Indeed, to see Mrs. Hawke treadiug the stage of life, one would have 
concluded that she was the yueen of at least as reduubied a kingdom as the 
{Isle of Tahiti, whereas, in truth, she had never been for a month the sovereign 
ol a six-roomet house. Her complexion was Egyptian, almost Creole ; her 
hair was black, her nose slightly aquiline; her lips small and compressed ; 
her eyes bright, dark, prercing, busy, practical. Inshum, Mrs. Hawke was a 
woman of business every inch; one of those bursting, strenuous, managing, 
willul people who sweep other folk (particularly usbands, children and ser- 
vants) along with them, by the impeiuosity and vivacily ol tieir movements, 
She was well connected, and haa seen a good deal of the world, here and 
there picking up, as she trudged along, a few odds aud ends of the female ac- 
complishineuts, such as music and drawing, to which she contrived to add 
just enougn of geography, history and French, to make herself ridiculous, 
whenever she dispiayed any ol these acquirements. 

Her manners ought not to have beeen coa.se, recollecting the sphere in 
which she was born, but the galloping lile sae led, and the miscellaneous 
society she found it her interest to cultivate, were unfavourable to the feminine 
graces ani adornments, and gave her something of tne rollicking air which 
one can conceive to be acquired by au adiniral’s wile, who should pass ten 
years of ner life Gn board the Gorgon or the L'remendous, in the company of 
lieutenants aud midshipmen, with the cabin for her drawing-room, and a 
couple of twelve-pounders ia her boudow., At the same time, Mrs Hawke, 
as we have said, was a comely specimen of womankind, which did her no 
harm in houses where male influence was ascendant. Where pe ticoat go- 
vernment prevailed, she relied more on her intellectual resources than on 
her personal cuarus. 


THE PIRATICAL CHA 


CHAPTER III. 
SOME ACCOUNT UF THE RED ROVER. 

Hawke resembled his wile perfecily in the turn he had for an irregular 
nomadic lite. tis red hair has been already mentioned. ‘I'o compiete his 
portraiture, he was tall, thin, and bleak, and so very hooked-nosed, that he 
seemed to have burrowed the beak of the bird whose name he bore. Sul his 
paysiognomy was mild, intelligent, and gentlemanly. You might have taken 
him lor a parson with a small living, or jor a respectable writing-master, or 
for a third-rate bookseller of Holborn, or the neighbourhood of Covent Gar- 
den. He dressed in black, buitoned his coat up snarply to his chin, wore a 
baddish hat, never strapped down his trousers, and looked hangry at all hours 
ofthe day. Indoleat he was not, but it was clear, from his geveral appear- 
ance, illat he was not as prosperous as an industrious man ought to be. In 
fact, Hawke was rather active and nimble than industrious, tor industry im- 
plies solidity and perseverance, qualities of which he did not possess a grain. 
He was tae inost volatile and irresoluie of beings ; cleverish rather than clev- 
er; fit foi anything and fit for nothing; geperally on the look out tor some 
small appoiutment, often succeeding, but seldom retaining the same employ- 
meat for six monihs consecutively. He had been in fifiy different situations 
in haif that numver ot years. His employers had generally a high opinion 
of his abilities for the first month or thereabouts, but they usually got tired of 
him beture the end of the second, and if not, he was sure to be weary of them 
betore the expiration of a third, and thus the engagement seldom lasted for 
half-a-year. He had been a clerk at Somerset House, had managed a lunatic 
asylum, superintended a copper-mine, controlled the accounts of a Cowpock 
Institution, been secretary to a Horticultural Association, actuary to a Juivt- 
stock-cheap-bakery Establishment, and a supervisor of port duties; he bad 
just resigine.! tue piace ot inspector of works on a railway in the west of Eng- 
land, which he had only filled for three weeks, and he was now in eager pur- 
suit of the secretaryship to that magnificent and stupendous undertaking, 
“The Universal Providence Fire and Lite Assurance Association,” which 
permite! ihe assured to burn their own houses, and engaged that not even 
suicide, or death by the hands of public justice, should vacate the policies ef 
fected at their office. 

In point of education, Hawke was rather above par, although his acquire- 
ments were toc numerous to be very deep. His first destination was the 
church, which gave hima stnattering of theology and Hebrew; he abandoned 
those pursuits for tic bar, which he also relingaished in a short time, carry- 
Ing away with hin the names of a lew books, and the titles of one or two 
acis of parliament. Elis next plan was to become a doctor, and he stadied 
physic tor thice weeks so assiduously, that when be changed his mil d, and 
resolved to open a school, he announced in his prospeztus that the boys would 
have medicsi ecvice erati ; ihe s hool, however, was never open d; ne 
he heard of a vacay y in the office of deputy-librarianship at the British Mua 





seum, sold his desks and forms at half-price, and went in quest of that envia- 
ble appointment; failed only for want of timely application ; started the next 
day in chase of another prize ; gained or missed his object, no matter which, 
for we have no notion ot publishing a regular log-book of the Red Rover. 

Hawke, however, was a gentleman vagabond. Except in the single point 
of living somewhat unscrupulously at the cost and charges of his acquaint- 
ances (with now and then an occasional appropriation of a great coat or an 
umbrella that did not belong to him), he was a respectable man, although not 
a prosperous one, and owing to his simple manners and good nature, had 
made a considerable number of friends in his time, particularly amongst peo- 
ple whose easy and affluent circumstances allowed them to smile at his 
intrusions, and submit, out of regard for him, even to the ruthless encroach- 
ments of his wife. 

Moreover Elawke had, in addition tothe scraps of divinity, law and physic, 
which have been just alluded to, asmattering of twenty cther things, which 
caused him oftea to pass for a very wise man amongst si:nple people who 
knew nothing atall aboutthem. In mathematics he had peeped into the angles 
ot a parallelogram, and in algebra had nibbled at square roois, and perhaps 
tasted acube. He wasgeolugist enough to talk of primary rocks, and to be 
putup to vap. His boiany went su far as to call a leaf a petal, and a ferna 
jlic. Then he could sufiocate a linnet in an exhausted receiver, develope 
sparks ot electricity from the back of a kitien, seduce needles out of work boxes 
with potent magnets, to the amazement of grandmothers and th2 joy of intants. 
He was the littie boys’ ship-builder, and master et the ordnance. He made 
cannon of quiils, mortars of trotter-bones, and vast armies out of old packs ot 
cards. In short there was no man more popular with ‘ Young England,’ and 
many a time and oft he made his way to the dining-parlour through the nur- 
sery. 

The lady, however, was by far the more daring and successful pirate of the 
two; her schemes were vaster, her designs deeper, her manceuvres infinitely 
more ingenious. In fact, Mr. Hawke rather followed than lea in the numer. 
ous enterprises which made his tamuly the terror of all who knew them. He 
had some small touch of conscience: perhaps his initiation into the law had 
shown him the difference between mewn and tuum; or possibly when he was 
studying for the church, he had met with the ordinance against thieving 
amongst the ten commandmenis. His wife was thoroughly unscrupulous; 
from a botnet or shawl up to a carriage or a house, she noi only coveied her 
neighbour’s goods, but made as free with them, when it suited her conve- 
nience, as the proprietors could have done themselves. She had no ao'ion of 
renting a house, while so many people of her acquaintance had houses, either 
in town or in the country, which for some part of the year they deserted, and 
left to the care of servants. In summer there was always a house in London 
to be had for asking; and in winter and spring there was the same facility 
for procuring an equally cheap and comfortable residence in the country.— 
Cheap, however, as a house 1s which costs nothing bat the civility of borrow- 
ing it, the gipsy did not always pay even that moderate fine. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE HAWKES AT SIR FREDERICK FREEMAN’S—MEDITATED TESCENT ON THE 

GOSLINS—THE GIPSY’S LETTER—SENSATION IN HARLEY-STREET—THE GIPSY’S 

. CONFINEMENT—CATALOGUE OF THE LITTLE HAWKES. 

The Hawkes were now in Herts, at St. Ronald’s, the pretty villa of Sir 
Frederick Freeman, who was oue of those easy men Who can never bring 
tuemselves to reuse a request, however unreasonable; a facility of disposi- 
tion which exposes people who are cursed with it to social piracy in all forms. 
Sir Frederick was as guod as an argosy to Mrs. Hawke; she had boarded 
and made him a prize a dozen times over. ‘The worthy baronet hada kindly 
teeling towards her husband, who, when secretary to the Horticultural So- 
ciety, had (with a litle sacrifice of principle) secured a favourable place at 
an exhibition for the carmations and gooseberries produced at St. Ronald’s, 
There never Was a service more exorbitantly estimated or more lavishly re- 
paid. ‘I'he Hawkes lived on Sir Frederick’s gratituce for months; their ex- 
actions were enormous in fruit, flowers, and vegetables; when no morecould 
be wrung out of the gardening department, the dairy was laid under contribu- 
tion for cream-cheeses, and it was only the distance from town, where the 
Hawkes were then stationed, that exempted Sir Frederick’s milk and butter 
irom the general scheme of spoliation. 

However, ene day the Morning Pest announced that Sir Frederick had left 
his place in Herts tor Brighton or Cheltenham. How delightful it would be 
lo pass a week or twoai St. Ronald’s! How good it would be for the boys’ 
health ;—how absolutely necessary for the girls! 

‘What do you think, my dear? | am certain Sir Frederick Freeman 
would not—could not refuse you.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, love.’ 

‘Well, IL amn; he couldn’t be so ungrateful ; he must know very well that 
only tor you,—only for me, 1 should say—he would never have got the prize 
atthe flower-show. I made you keepall the best carnations in the back-ground, 
under the balsams and rododendrons ; it was that did it.’ 

‘It ceriainly helped, I fear.’ 

‘F'ear!—there it is—I suppose you are sorry Sir Frederick won; yon 
had better return the vegetables and the cream-cheeses that came this morn- 
ing.’ 

° This morning! more vegetables and cream-ciecses !’ 

‘ And a basket of beautiful strawberries and cherries; such a godsend to 
the children.’ 

‘I think, my dear, we have got the worth of the prize long ago.’ 

‘What a fuss about a few peas and strawberries. Sir Frederick never eats 
vegetables, and Lady I’veeman is forbidden to touch fruit. Would vou have 
them left to roton the ground? I doso detest waste. Indeed the fruit is 
never quite so fresh when we get it, and that is one reason ior going to St. 
Ronald’s ourselves while the F'reemans are at Brighton; so sit down, my 
dear, this moment and write to Sir Frederick ;—I’ll teil you whatto say,— 
jeave it to me.’ 

Accordingly Mrs. Hawke dictated the letter, which was couched in terms 
of the coolest audacity, and rather announced her determination to take pos- 
session of the vacant mansion, than solicited the temporary enjoyment of it 
asa favuur. Sir Frederick, easy as he was, might possibly have started an 
objection, had the usual! tone been employed in which modest people make re - 
quests of tne Kind ; but finding that bis acquiescence was regarded as certain, 
and believing that poor Hawke and his family had fixed their hearts upon 
spending a little tiine in their country-house, it was not in his nature to return 
any answer but a kind one, to the effect that St. Ronald's was heartily at their 
service dur ng the short absence of himself and Lady Fieeman. 

Nothing worthy of record occurred during the sojourn of the pirates at 
Hertfordshire. It need scarcely be stated that they made themselves perfectly 
at home; Mrs. Hawke scolded the maids, rated the gardener, and ordered Mr. 
Hawke to abuse the butler for not producing the Key of the cellar. The 
children havocked the orchard, and climbed over the garden-wall when ad- 
mission in the regular way was pruperly denied them. In the farm-yard there 
was an unprecedented massacre of ducks and chickens, and the dairy-maids 
were accused of fattening themselves upon the contents of the miik-pans. 
Allthis was, however, matter of course. One day was a fac-simile of an- 
other, until the disastrous news arrived that the Freemans were expected home. 
The Hawkes were consequently obliged to look out tor new settlements. What 
steps they adopted fur that purpose will appear from the following letter ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Hawke to Mrs. @cslin : 

‘ August 3, St. Ronald’s, Herts, 
‘My dear Mrs. Goslin, 
‘ We are all so charmed to hear that you are going to the Giblets next week. 
The country will do you so much good; I do hope and trust you will benefit 
by itas much as Lalways do aller my nervous attacks. How miserable to 
be obliged to go to town just when every body is leaving it, and when 
town is so downright odious. Alas, such is our lot: the Freemans will 
never jorgive us for running away so soon, but Mr. Hawke has business 
which requires his immediate presence, so we must submit to our fate, By 
an odd coincidence we heard a beautitul sermon last Sunday on resignation. 
The Jenkinsons are looking out for a small neat house for us somewhere 
near St. John’s Wood, or that neighbourhood ; but if you should hear of any 
thing that would suit us elsewhere, pray do let as know before you leave 
town. I am ashamed to put you to so much trouble, but you are always 
so good to us, dear Mrs. Goslin, and will | know excuse yours, very affection- 
ately, 

‘ Marcaret Hawke. 
‘ P.S. Should neither the Jenirinsons nor you succeed in getting us a house, 
would it be too unreasonable to beg of you, if perfectly convenient, to allow 
Mr. Hawke and me (nobody else) to stay a night or two in Harley-street, un- 
til we suit ourselves? Any hole or corner of the house would answer us per- 
fectly. If it should put you to the slightest trouble it would make us ad per- 
fectly wretched. ¥ 
‘To Mrs. Goslin, Harley -street, London,’ 


The good woman to whom this epistle was directed was not so extremely 
simple as not to understand, the instant she read it, that Mrs. Hawke had no 
more intention of taking a house in Londen than Queen Pomare had at that 
precise moment. Mrs. Goslin received it as it was really meant to be, a de- 
nonsiration on the partot the Llawkes of their fixed resolve to quarter them- 
selves in Harley street, rent-free, tor the remainder of the season. 

‘To do the Hawkes justice,’ said Mr. Goslin, drily, ‘they generally give 
us notice of their projected invasions.’ 
‘{ suppose we must submit, my dear,’ said Mrs, Goslin, with as mach 
Christian resignation as it she had heard the sermon alluded to by Mrs. 
Hawke. 








* I suppose so,’ said Mr. G., doggedly. ae 
‘ But it is provoking just now, when everything is put up, the carpets off, 
the curtains down, no servants, no coals—’ 

‘So much the better,’ said Mr. Goslin. 

‘ They must be very poor,’ said his wife. 

‘No! Hawke had two hundred a year from his father—he got a tew thoue 
sand pounds with his wife, and he generally has some little agencies or tem- 

rary employments which must bring in something; they could afford te 
see a small house, or excellent lodgings.’ 

‘Why, they must live for absolutely nothing.’ 

‘ At all events they save house-rent, servants’ wages, poor’s rate, and the 
assessed taxes.’ 

At this point of the colloquy Mr. Goslia’s brother, Jack Chatterley, came 
in, and laughed poets when he heard of the meditated descent of the pirates, 
the tame of whose exploits had reached his ears. 

* You know them, John ? said his sister. 

‘Know them! to be sure I do; that is by reputation; every body knows 
them, and most people to their cost. They call Hawke the Red Rover, and 
his wife goes by the name of the Gipsy.’ 

‘She’s a brunette.’ ‘ 

‘ And a strolling beggar, and something worse into the bargain,’ continued 
Chatterley ; ‘but have you answered her letter, Kitty?) Take care what you 





‘ Why, how can one refuse, John ? 

‘All can say, Kittygis this—take care tue Gipsy is not near her confine} 
ment. 

‘ My God! is it possible she wants to be confined in my house ? 

‘She managed to be confined at Colonel Tomkins’s a few years ago, that’s 
all | know; so look sharp; take a friend’s advive.’ 

‘T should have tu pay for the straw,’ said Mr. Guslin. 

‘ Colonel Tomkins paid the doctor, and I believe he also paid for the cradle 
Besides he was at Cox’s in Conduit-street for two months; just think of 
that; I used to dine with him there.’ 

‘ Well, if ever!’ exclaimed Mrs. Goslin. 

‘ How could Tomkins stand it ?’ asked her husband. 

‘It was not pleasant, I can tell you; he didn’t quite like it; but what he 
thought worst of was being asked to stand godfather to the young bird of prey, 
and obliged to present the nurse with a guinea.’ 

Mrs. Goslin made inquiries in the course of the day respecting Mrs. 
Hawke’s times and seasons of gestation, and, finding the result satistactory, 
she suffered good nature to prevail, and returned a complaisani answer to that 
lady’s leiter, stating that a room or two in Harley-street, were entirely at her 
service for a fortnight, and regretting that she could not offer such poor ac- 
commodation for a longer time, as there were necessary repairs to be done, 
and carpenters and painters would be employed fur the remainder of the sum- 
mer. 

The next day the Goslins left town for the Giblets, leaving their house in 
charge of a trusty maid-servant, who got a hint from Mr. Chatterley not to 
divulge the name of the family coal-factor, and to be equally mysterious as 
tu that of the baker and butcher. 

Not a word has yet been said about the Hawkes of the rising generation. 
They were five in number; three females, Emma, Jane, and Arabella, and 
two males, Master Tommy Hawke, and Master John Tomkins Hawke, the 
identical personage whose arrival ia the world drove Colonel Tomkins out of 
his house; in commemoration of which incident the young gentleman was 
introduced into the bosom of the holy church by the names of that gallant 
and much. iajured officer. 

The question with Mrs, Hawke now was, to dispose of Arabella and Tom- 
ny for the summer months. Emma was to go to London with mamina and 
papa, and accompany them in their movements. Jane was quartered upon 
‘the excellent Jenkinsons,’ and the youngest, litile John Tomkins, had some 
months before been placed under the care of a cousin of Mr. Hawke’s, the 
wife of the Reverend Williams Griffith Williams, a poor clergyman in North 
Wales who, happening to be fund of children, and having no child of her own, 
consented to take charge of the said Johnny, although the income of the pare 
ish of Llanbrwrchlynle (just thirty-five pounds pet annum) was ill able to 
bear even that smail additional incumbrance. 

‘Mv dear,’ said Mrs. Hawke to her husband, do you think your Aunt 
Goodbody weuld like to have Arabella and Tommy with her for a little while ? 
I should wish Arabella to have more of the country air, and I am sure Nor- 
wood would agree with her.’ 

‘My aunt Goodbody!’ answered Mr. Hawke with amazement. ‘ Why, 
where is Jane, is not she at Nor wood 2” 

* No, indeed she is not; she is with the Jenkinsons ; how very strange that 
you never do know where your children are!’ 

‘You can sound Mrs. Goodbody,’ said Hawke, instead of repelling his 
wife’s charge, which he could easily have done, had he been pugnaciously dis- 
posed. 

‘Ill write to her by this post,’ said the Gipsy; ‘ leave it to me.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


FLIGHT OF THE HAWKES—D&FECTS OF MEMORY—WHERE SHALL WE DINE? 
—HOW THE HAWKES ARRIVED AT A TURNPIKE AND ESCAPED TOLL-FREE. 
The servants at St. Ronald’s were overjoyed when the Hawkes bundled 

into the coach (Sir Frederick’s of course) which was to take them to town : 
for though it was their policy to act handsomely towards the domestics of the 
houses which they infested, they gave more trouble than an a:nbassador’s suite, 
and were hever generous, except when they designed to stoop a second time, 
after a short interval, upon the same quarry. 

‘ Arabelia, don’t torget the cherries.’ 

‘Oh, no, mamma, they are in the carriage, my basketful and Emma’s too.’ 

‘I have got the gooseberries,’ cried Tommy, 

‘ Hawke, did you see thelvegeiables packed ? There ought .o be three ham- 

pers ; I only see two.’ 

‘The fowls and rabbits are in the boot,’ 

‘That gardener is so provoking; why does he not bring the flowers!’ the 

gardener at length appeared, and the meagre nosegay in his hand proved that 

he was not dying of ambition to gratify his master’s friends; he probably in- 
tended to mark nis displeasure at the extortions he had been forced to submit 
to in things of more value than pinks and foses. There was no use in being 
angry, and accordingly, Mis. Hawke, like a sensible wornan, kept her temper. 

The coach drove off, but in a moment, one of the maids was see. running af- 

ter it and calling to the postilion to stop. 

‘ Well, what's the matter, Maria? I suppose we have forgotten something, 

You are so careless, Emma.’ 

Maria was out of breath, but she soon vindicated poor Emma from the 

charge of carelessness, 

* What have we forgotten ?’ repeated Mrs. Hawke, as the maid came up 

to the carriage-window. ‘I engage it’s the rabbits,’ 

‘Oh no, ma’am, it’s not the rabbits; it’s only to leave my misiress’s blue 

silk cloak behind you, ma’am,’ said Maria. 

‘Oh yes, indeed, mamma,’ exclaimed Emma, ‘that is Lady Freeman’s 

cloak you have on.’ 

‘Dear me ! Is it pcssible? How very strange! You are so thoughtless, 

Emma,’ end she coully handed Lady Freeman’s property out of the window 

to the vigilant Maria, who had her eyeat the moment keenly fixed upon an 

object attached to the root of the chaise. 

‘I hope we have gotno more of your goods,’ said Mrs. Hawke, playfully. 

‘Only my master’s cane,’ replied the damsel, deliberately drawing lorth, as 

she spoke, a stout but aristocratic walking-stick, which had all the appear- 

ance ot being an old favourite, perhaps an heit-loom, but which Mr. Hawke 
held so long been in the habit of making tree with that he was almost excuse- 
able in considering it his own. 

really thought it was papa’s,’ said Tommy. 

‘ Drive on,’ cried the Gipsy; ‘ Good-bye, Maria.’ 

‘| think we shall never be settled, said the Red Rover, throwing himself 

into a corner of the old coach, as it now rattled on towards London. 

‘We sha!l be very cointortable in Harley-street, I dare say,’ said the Gipsy. 

‘Yes, but my dear, if! get the appointment I am looking for in the Univer- 

sal Providence Life Assurance Company, it will be absolutely necessary to 

lake permanent lodgings, or a small house.’ 

* {recollect we once had a house, pa,” said Emma. 

‘We had,’ said Hawke, ‘mma is right, but it was only for three or four 

months. I remember we escaped the poor rate. I never paid poor-rate in my 

life,’ 

‘ Houses are very expensive,’ said Mrs. Hawke. ‘What should we do 

witha house? Smal! houses are detestable, and large ones are downright 

ruinous.’ 

‘That's true,’ said the Red Rover, who, though not soincorrigible a vagrant, 

as his better half, was deeply sensible of the finarcial advantages of the wan- 

dering lite she loved. ‘By the by, Mag,’ he added, ‘ where do we dine to- 
day ? — ‘ 

‘Perhaps we shail catch the Goslins at lunch before they siait, said Miss 

Hawke. ‘ 

‘No, we shall not,’ said her mother, ‘ the Goslins are half way ‘o the Gib- 

lets by this time,—but we can dine atthe Jenkinsons; indeed. I hink we ought 

to dine with them; [think they would like it ; ieave it all to me 


Mr. Hawke’s conscience gently smote him; they had been leaning pretty 
hard of late upon the Jenkinsons; one of his daughiers wes billeted upon them 
at that very moment. He made what he thougit a more conscionable pro- 
posal, but Emma took her mother’s part in favour of tne Jenkinsons, who had 


rcquiesced, declaring that for him - 





always such nice desserts, sothe Red Rover a 
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0 appetite, so it mat:ered little where he dined, or w 


self he had hether he 
dined or not. . 

Now the trath was that Hawke was a prodigious eater. He used to taik 
sentimentally of picking the leg of a chicken, but in practice he would dispatch 
an entire turkey, or gobble up a great part of a leg of mutton. In short he 
had a most inconvenient appetite fpr a wan who dined systematically at the 
expense of his neighbours, and his wife, in her delicate way, often told him 


Just at this instant they reached a turnpike, at a few miles distance from 
St. Ronald’s. Mr Hawke put his hand in his pocket, but he was so afiluent 
that morning that the only money he possessed was in the shape of a bank- 
note, which he was about to present, and request the change, when Mrs. 
Hawke arrested his hand. 

‘Ridiculous! change a note to pay a turnpike! . I presume,’ addressing the 
turnpike-keeper with one of those winning smiles which she had at command, 
and often used with brilliant effect, ‘Sir Frederick Freeman keepsan accoun! ; 
we have come from his place on our way to town; will you have the good- 
ness to put the toll down to him; he’ll understand it perfecily.’ f 

The man was complaisant, and accepting the security of Mrs. Llawke’s 
smile and address, suffered the chaise to pass toll-free. 

‘Now, Hawke, mind you do not forget to repay poor Sir Frederick the very 
first time you meei him.’ 

‘ No,’ said Hawke. 

‘Recollect. Emma, to remind your papa.’ 

‘Yes, mamma.’ 

‘I am so particular about small matters of this kind,’ §dded Mrs Hawke. 

Perhaps it was true. She was certainly not particular about great matters. 
However, she made the observation with the air of the must upright woman 
in pe‘ticuats, As tothe debt in question, whether it was ever discharged of 
not is unrecorded ; but it has been satisfactorily ascertained, that alter le ex- 

iration of that year Sur F. Freeman iound it his interest or convenience tO 
re no more turnpike accounts on the road between St. Ronald’s and Lon- 
on. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE JENKINSONS AND THE HOTEL DES FACHECX—HOME, SWEET HOME--THE 
KICKSHAWS AND HUMBLEBEES. 


About the same hour of the day two elderly gentlemen, one spruce and 
lively, the other dry and sombre, were walking in Oxford street, proceeding 
in opposite directions on the same side of that great thoroughfare, the result 
of which was, that their meeting was a matter almost of mathematical neces- 
sity. One was Mr. Chatterley, the other was Mr. Joseph Jenkinson, com- 
monly called Joe Jenkinson. ‘They were old acquaintances, although they 
did not cross each other often in society Chatterley, having that morning 
taken leave of his sister, Mrs. Goslin, whose house was now in possession of 
the Hawkes, andhis mind fully engaged withthe latter interesting fainily fe 
was bent upon learning all about them, and intent upon watching their move- 
ments, or studying, as he said, their nalural history, Alter the usual routine 
remarks, and a word or two on the invisible shell and the long range, Jeukin- 
son asked Chatterley to dine with him ‘ quietly at six.’ 

‘We have nobody with us but one of the litle Hawkes.’ 

* Bless me!—one of the little Hawkes!’ 

‘Oh! then the Hawkes are friends of yours? 

‘ My sister has the felicity of their acquainiance.’ 

‘Odd peop!e—here and there and every where.’ 

‘Both migratory and predatory. Birds of passage and birds of prey.’ 

* Something of both.’ 

*Homely people, that prefer the houses of others to a home of their own. 

‘I find them domestic enough at any rate. We had two or three of them 
domesticated with us all the winter, and one of the girls is with us still.’ 

‘ The oid birds are in town, and at my sister’s,’ 

‘1 thought the Goslins had lett town.’ 

‘Yes, and the Hawkes have seized on the vacant nest. They belong to a 
species, like the cuckoo, that never builds. I must get a pair of them tor the 

egent's Park.’ 

‘I’m devilish sorry to hear of their arrival. Ifyou would cage them ail, 
you would do Mrs. Jenkinson and me a very signa) service.’ 

‘You will see a liule of them, I dare say; at six o’clock—eh, Jenkinson?’ 

‘ By G—, Chatterley, | have promised Mrs. Jenkinson a trip to the Rhine 
thissummer, and I'll start before the end of the week.’ 

‘Your only plan, rely on it; but Mrs. Hawke is really a monstrously 
clever woman,’ 

* And her daughter, the little girl that we have with us, promises to match 
her. J have a singing-master for my girls, but you would suppose he was 
paid only to teach Jenny Hawke; she manages to get his lessons all to her- 
self. 1am certain her mother puts her up to it.’ 

* No doubt of it; you educate her daughter, as well as board and lodge her.’ 

‘Only yesterday | heard the little hussy praying to be taught ‘ Home, sweet 
home.’ 

‘Capital! Mamma’s favourite air! Ha, ha!’ 

‘ You’ve hit it; her very words.’ 

‘You'll take her with you to the Rhine, after all,’ 

‘V’ll be dif Ido, By the bye, Chatteriey, have you taken a share in 
the Universal Providence Assurance ?’ 

‘No; too flash a concern for me.’ 

‘That's a slap at. Dashwood, but he’s an honest, good fellow, and is doing 
the business in style.’ 

‘Dinner at six ? 

* Sharp!’ 

And Joe Jenkinson proceeded to take his daily survey of the mansion in 
Pall Mall; while Chatterley went about his own business, 

In truth Chatterley’s business was pleasure, and his pleasure just now was 
a bitof mischief. He was bent upon flottering the Hawkes, and if he could 
not dislodge them from his sister’s house, he was charitably resolved to make 
them as uncomfortable in it as he could. With this view he proceeded to take 
a meditative saunter in Hyde Park, where no doubt, a great deal of mischie/, 
private and public, is occasionally brewed. 

Joe Jenkinson was considered well off in the world, and would have been 
thought a richer man, only that he was known to be a great speculator; he 
lived handsomely, although quietly, and substantially rather than elegantly 
and laxuriously, His house, upon Cardigan-terrace, Bayswater-road, was 
neat and comfortable ; plainly and solid'y turnished, but the plainness was not 
that of economy, but cf taste. Mrs. Jenkinson was an amiable woman— 
indeed, too ainiable by many degrees—she had the same fauli as Sir Frederick 
Freeman, an excessive serenity of temper and facility of disposition, which 
exposed her to a host of social inconveniences, and in particular made her 
house a general rendezvous for country cousins, droppers-in, aad marauders 
of all sorts and sexes, people whose conversational attractions seldom repaid 
the expense of their entertainment, while they deterred agreeable company 
from accepting the Jenkinsons’ invitations. ’ 

* The Jenkinsons have asked us to dine, shall we go ? 

‘The Jenkinsons!—no, They are very well themselves, but they have 
such queer people always with them.’ 

‘We should certainly meet the Hawkes.’ 

‘Or the Kickshaws,’ 

‘Or the Humblebees—who are the Humblebees ?” 

‘Relations cf Mrs. Jenkinson.’ 

‘Well, L have stood it twice already this season, and I positively cannot 
stand ita third time.’ 7 

This is the sample of a dialogue that often took place amongst the friends 
of this excellent family, who wanted either the tact or the firmness to resist 
the visitations of those male and female brigands by which English society 
- He ae infested at resent, as ever the Mediterranean was in former 
see hen, ee Igiers aud Tunis. Mr. Jenkinson was generally 

Oo Dusy with his schemes to attend io domestic affairs; however, he some- 

de ple —_ i and seemed on the point of making war on 
his wiles’ ool secon yin ey the Great; but nothing could overcome 
ol pot ic ey rs of endurance, and thus No. 10, CarJigan-terrace, 

s Ys @ kind of Hotel des Facheux, a sanctuary for the scourges and 


outcasts ol Socie ty, 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Poumorvatrrs THROWN AWAY—AN OCULAR DECEPTION—FIRST APPEARANCE OF 
HAIDEE——DINNER AT SIXES AND SEVENS™OLD MR. KICKSHAW—ICED SOUP— 
GENERAL PANIC—InRUPTiON OF THE PIRATES. 

dan GA teh ihe Park in time to dress for dinner, and as he was 

rae 4 picloety arte 4. as under the balcony of Mrs. Jenkinson sdraw- 

Seder aa acelen wien: ae te hall struck the appointed hour. ‘The 

open pF ‘breath ot — te tes and balsams; the windows were 

ing but the half vocal, half ir ‘fom the south, and everything was charm- 
- es a Fumental jargon that descended to his ear, 
= in which it was only to 9 to discover the energetic atte mps of Miss 

Jane Hawes tema hep mist of he exverabie eng Home, 

s ie, 6 ’ ver) Temarked that the girl's yoice was by no 

means a displeasing one. He expected the scream of a falcon i 
There is no virtue more commonly Wasted than punctuality. Mr. Chat- 

terley’s appearance excited general consternation, The servant who opened 

he door took him for a morning Visiter. From the bottom of the second 
flight ct staiis, he observed a rush of pettic rats from the drawing room, with 
the rustle of many muslins. He entered, and locked about him. At first 
he thought there was nobody in the room, but immediately exclaim ‘ 


: : : aimed, 
‘Ob, Jenkinson, we are before the ladies I see,’ 





Jenkinson advanced to meet him, but not a word did he say. Mr. Chatterley 
extended his hand, and so did the other. Another step—it was not Mr. Jen- 
kinson, but his own reflection in a large looking glass. Chatterley was short 
sighted, and had met many odd adventures owing to that defect. 
However, in a quarter of an hour his host did appear, and made his excu- 
ses; another quarter produced Mrs. Jenkinson, who made her apologies ; 
and finally, alter a further lapse of time, her daughters, accompanied by Miss 
Jane Hawke, joined the party. ; ; 

Jane Hawke was a pretty, sprightly, black-eyed, dark-haired girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, an age that has great social advantages over fifteen or six- 
teen, when young ladies begin to be unapproachable. She had one of those 
sunny faces and promising tigures that one particularly likes to meet or over- 
take on the stairs of a morning, and has no objection to sit by at a good 
breaktast afterwards. She gave no trouble; you might talk to her or not, as 
you pleased; she was not tall enough to be important, or old enough to be 
exigeante. ‘I'he age at which young ladies generaily ‘come out,’ is precisely 
the period when they ought to be locked up, for just then chey make extremely 
duil company, and are good for nothing on earth but to fall im love with; a 
use to which nobody thinks of turning them, except a cornet of hnssars, or a 
blockhead. en 

It was evident at a glance that Jane was not de trop, whatever opinion the 
Jenkinsons might entertain of her enterprising parents. Chatterley could 
discover nothing in the manner of his hosiess that was not even more than 
polite and hospitable to the little freebooier, while it was plain that with the 
Jenkinson girls she was an immense favourite. But still, unable to repress 
the feeling with which the Hawkes had inspired him, he was no sooner in- 
troduced to Miss Jane than he declared that she strongly reminded him of 
Byron’s Haidee. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ said Jenkinson, ‘there is a likeness—dark hair—long eye- 
lashes.’ 

* Lambro’s daughter !’ said Chatterley, in a sarcastic aside. 

Mr. Jenkinson smiled, and made an allnsion to dinner. 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Jenkinson, ‘1 asked old Mr. Kickshaw.’ 

‘He asked himself, mamina,’ said one of her daughters. 

‘ But we never wait for Mr. Kickshaw,’ said Jenkinson, 

* No, tobe sure ; but [ said we dined at seven.’ 

‘There it is; I mentioned six to our friend here,’ 

Thus it was always with this family; it was six in one invitation, half- 
past six in another, seven in athird. ‘Their dinners were consequently al- 
ways at sixes and sevens, and the ccok was blamed, when the fault was the 
loose chronology of her master and mistress. Why should Jenkinson say 
‘Six, sharp? 

Chatterley was out of humour, when, at length, at half-past seven, the cir- 
cle opened to admit a deaf old country gentleman, and the party went dowr 
to what had been a hot dinner. 

The soup was positively cold. Chatterley said he loved soup iced, and told 
an anecdote of Captain Parry. The fish was salmon. Mrs. Jenkinson was 
helped, and Chatterley, who sat beside her, observed, 

‘Lam not allowed to eat fish, but that is just the way I like it.’ 

The salmon was outrageously outdone, and was sent trom the table. 

A tremendous knock at the door here startled the company, and made the 
plate ring on the side-board. Even Mr. Kickshaw heard it distinctly. 

‘ What unseasonable hours soine people take for visiting,’ said Mrs. Jen- 
kinson, 

‘fs my good woman and the boys, [ dare say,’ stammered old Mr. Kick- 
shaw, ‘so don’t alarm yourself, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Jenkinson looked as if she never hearj more alarming intelligence in 
all her life; but the intruders were not Mrs, Kickshaw and boys ; the door 
opened—all the Hawkes! 


——-  — ip 
ENSIGN SIMMONDS OF THE TENTH. 
BY R.SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL. D. 


Wuen railway travelling was undreampt of, and mail-coaches— like peor 
Sir John Moore in his narrow bed—were ‘ alone in their glory,’ the ancient 
and sooty town of Sheffield rejoiced in an inhabitant named Mr, Samuel 
Peach. To have inquired for him, however, by ¢izt appellation would have 
been next to useless. Not only in Sneflield but through the length and breadth 
of the three Ridings of Yorkshire, he was known and familiarly spoken of as 
‘Sam Peach, of the ‘Tontine Coach. office.’ 

Eccentric in many things, yet with a dash of broad humour and a most 
catholic spirit of humanity in his nature, was this same Sam Peach. He 
was wealthy of course, for eccentricity is tou great a luxury for the poor to 
indulge in. O! the importance of bis posiiion—as Autocrat of all the mail 
and stage coaches whica travelledto and from Sheffield—he had ahigh opinion. 
Not having any connexion with the Statistical Society, we cannot state, with 
the requisite fulness and particularity, how many ot these coaches he possess 
ed,—how many horses he had ‘on the road.’—to how many families his call- 
ing gave bread,—nor how many miles per diem his carriage travelled over, 

fnough for the purposes of this story is it to say that Sam Peach, engross- 
ing all of the ‘conveyancing department’ in and from Sheflield, was consider- 
eda very wealltay personage,—the rather, perhaps, because he studiously 
avoided the apperance of riches. He had purchased some land in the neigh- 
bourhood of Shettield, sufficiently extensive to be calledan estate. He always 
spoke of it as ‘The Farm,’ though the house he had erected thereon was a 
mansion ot suiliciently imposing appearance and exient to make it Jook like 
the country-seat of one of the squirearchy, With that ‘order’ Sam Peach 
had no desire to be identified. Plain, and somewhat busgue in his 
manner, he was proud of the business by which he had acquired an indepen- 
dence, and it is yet remembered as a fact that, on one occasion, when a dis- 
tinguished commoner in the neighbourhood of Sheffield [since become a peer, 
anda cabinet minister,] addressed him as ‘Samuel Peach, Esquire,’ the re- 
cipient, who knew the writing, returned it with an endorsement, ‘ Not known 
al the Tontine Coach Office,’ 

Wealth and integrity, despite of the eccentricity we have mentioned, had 
made Sam Peach quite a popular character in Sheffield. But never did any 
one less care for popularity. Mis line of conduct was, to pnrsue the right 
whatever should betide, His very peculiarities ‘leaned to mercy’s side,’ It 
was as much as any of his coachmen’s place was worth for one of them to 
see attired foot-traveller on the road, and not instantly ‘pull up’ and invite 
the wayfarer to a seat. The character ofthe man may be best estimated from 
the fact that most of those aroand him had been in his employment for up. 
wards of twenty years. 

Of the name and system of Lavater, it is more than probable that Sam 
Peach had never heard, and yet it is certain that he had a habit of taking 
likes and dislikes to people’s faces, which invelved the putting them ‘inside 
for outside fare,’ or for no tare, or the stout refusal to take them inside or out- 
side of any of his coaches at any price. 

It happened that, one sunny morning in September, 1815, Sam Peach was 
sitting in his coach-oflice, ‘ his custoin always ofan afiernoon,’—for he used 
to say that by attending to business, he was pretty sure of business attending 
to him,—and engaged in examining a ledger. A gentleman came in and 
asked what was the coach-fare to London? The clerk, with his pen across 
his mouth, after the fashion of persons who would fain appear excessively 
busy, answered, ‘One pun’ filteen owt ; two pun’ ten in.’ The traveller de- 
sired to be booked for an outside place, ifthere were room. ‘ Not one seat 
taken,’ said the book-keeper. ‘I suppose I had better pay here?’ inquired the 
traveller, ‘Just as you please,’ was the reply; ‘only, until we have the 
money, you neither put foot into the coach, nor on it.’ 

The money was accordingly disbursed out of a not very plethoric purse, 

‘What name?’ asked the duoking-clerk, 

‘What name!’ echoed the traveller, 

‘Ay, what name are we to book you by ?” 

‘IT beg your pardon,’ said the traveller with a smile, ‘but I have been for 
some years where a man’s name was the last question put tohim. Put me 
down Ensign Simmonds, of the Tenth.’ 

Mr, Simmonds was daly entered in the book, and thence inthe way- 
bill? . 

Indeed he was noi! 

The moment that the traveller had described himself as ‘Ensign Sim- 
monds, o! the Tenth,’ Sam Peach closed the big ledger with an emphasis 
which sounded not unlike a pistol-shot,—pushed the fat booking-clerk aside, 
—took his place, with a countenance quite radiant with excitement,—and, in 
his blandest tone, asked what name he should enter in the day-book ? 

‘Ensign Simmonds, of the Tenth 

‘ Welt!’ said Sam, in the subdued manner of a person holding a confidential 
conversation with himsell. ‘ Well, my ears did not deceive me. What a 
singular thing this is!’ Then, addressing Mr. Simmonds, he said, ‘In the 
army, sir 

‘Why, considering that I bear His Majesty’s commission, I think | may 
say that { aim,’ : 

‘Seen any actual service Y 

‘Yes. Two years in the Peninsula, and in the last brush with the French 
at Waterloo.’ 

‘Wonderful!’ exclaimed Sam Peach. ‘Got a Waterloo Medal ?’ 

‘Ay, anda wound. Indeed I have been at home since my return, getiing 
cured, and now that [am on my legs again, I am off to town to report myself 
at the Horse Guards as fit for duty. Our second battalion is to be disbanded 
and as we are likely to have a long peace, I shall have some difficulty in get. 








ling upon full pay in another regiment.’ 






‘Then,’ said Sam Peach, rather anxiously, ‘I suppose you are not bound 
to be at the Horse Guards by any particular day ? 
Mr. Simmonds replied that he was not. 
‘ Tiat being the case, sir,’ said Sam Peach, ‘it can’t make any great 
difference your nut being able to travel by any of my coaches this atter- 
noon.’ 
‘Not go! after paying for my seat!’ 
‘Afraid not. All the seats are engaged.’ 
Here the fat book-keeper ci.imed in with, ‘Not one of them.—Only look 
at the way-bill.’ ua ‘ 
But Sam Peach pushed the officious clerk away, declaring that he was ‘a 
stupid, who did not know what he was saying.’ Then, resuming his con- 
versation with Mr. Simmonds, he added, ‘The fact is, sir, all the seats are 
engaged, But, as you have paid your fare, 1 am bound to make the delay of 
no loss to you. My residence is within a few miles of the town. I shall feel 
gratified at your coming out to dine with me to-day. Inthe morning I shall 
drive you in, if you like, and you can start for iown by any coach you 
lease.’ 
5 Vainly did Mr. Simmonds assure Sam Peach that he had much rather pro- 
ceed to London without delay—that he did not wish to intrude upon his 
hospitality—that he would prefer remaining atthe Tontine. Vainly, too, 
did he endeavour to ascertain, when it was evident there was no real impedi- 
ment to his immediate a to London, why Sam Peach should wish to 
detain him. Bu: Sam, as if determined to play the host, steadily declined giv- 
ing any explanation; and the result was, that, at six o’clock that afternoon, 
Mr. Simmonds found himself at Sam Peach’s table, peepee what any 
gentleman, even if he had not campaigned in the Peninsula and had hospital 
fare at Brussels alter the day of Waterloo, would be justified in considering 
an exce‘lent dinner. 

Such a thing as ‘taking the pledge’ (except at the Lombard Arms) was 
not thought of at that time, and therefore a capital glass of wine did them no 
essential harm. Much they talked,—Ensign Simmonds of the adventures he 
had met with while on foreign service, and Sam Peach, who was a capital 
listener, pleasantly keeping up the ball, by occasional shrewd questions and 
racy remarks. At last,—but this was about the conclusion ot the secona bot- 
tle of that incomparable port, which tasted like nectar and smelt like a bou- 
quet—Sam Peach grew communicative about himself; told how he had risen 
to opulence, by industry, from a small commencement : and boasted how, far 
above his wealth, he prized his only daughter. ‘You shall see her in the 
morning,’ said he, ‘for 1 did not like to introduce you, until I saw whether 
wy first impressions would be confirmed on closer acquaintance. It is not 
rae one, | can tell you, that I would introduce as my friend to my daughter 
Mary.’ 

A capital breakfast, the next morning; and not theless pleasant because pretty 
Mary Peach presided at the board, assisted [as her mother had been dead for 
many years] in such social duties, by a maiden aunt, who was neither skinny 
nor shrewish, 

‘ Pleasant weather ! observed Sam. 
man ?’ 

‘ Rather,’ said Mr. Simmonds. ‘We had plenty of practice at the red-leg- 
ged partridgeson the Peninsula. Youshould have seen how Lord Wellington 
peppered them, when he had nothing else to do.’ ; 

‘ Well, answered Sam, ‘ unfortunately [ had not the chance of seeing him. 
I thing you said that you are not exactly tied to time as to your being in Lon- 
don, and it you would only make up your mind not to start until to-morrow, 
there’s a famous Joe Manton in the hall, and I happen to own the preserve 
across yonder valley, and tell you that not a gun has been fired there this 
season.’ 

So Mr. Simmonds remained for that day? To be sure he did, Fancy a 
young man of five-and- twenty, who hai been on foreign service for there 
years,—with a heart beating quick and fast within his bosom, and (at that 
time) not engaged on any particular love affair, Fancy him. thrown into the 
constant society of Mary Peach, really a pretty, if not quite a beautiful girl,— 
pressed to make the place his home as long as he pleased,—and the quarters 
surprisingly comfortable. Fancy allthis, and wonder if you can, at Mr, Sim- 
monds quite forgetting tzat he ever had disbursed‘ one pun’ fifteen’ forthe 
outside fare to London. And then there were such beautiful snatches of 
scenery ail along that Glossop Road which Mary Peach recommended him to 
look at, and which she kindly accompained hiin to, as he might not be able 
to find them out without her assistance,—and she had so much to ask, and he 
to tell about foreign countries, and the perils he had been in,—and she made 
him tell Ler, again and again, how he got his wound at Waterloo,—and she 
had such a pretty way of seeming to /isten with her dark, grey eyes,-—and— 
but I need not goon. It was a clear cas.e 





‘Are you much of a sports- 


Then there were sighs, the deeper for suppression, 
And stolen glances, sweeter for the thefi. 


In short it had come to pass that Mr. Simmonds had a palpitation of the 
heart whenever Mary Peach spoke to him or looked at him. 

In love with her, I dare say ? 

Exacily so. 

Oh! I know how it will end—a scene with the lady—a blush or two—halfa 
dozentears, and a whispered ‘ Speak to my father !’ 

No; when our hero tound that he was in love, he took the opportunity 
of speaking to Sam Peach before he mentioned a wordof the matter to the 
lady. 

He was in a precious passion, no doubt ? 

Wrongagain. He told Mr. Simmonds that he had been expecting some- 
thing of the kind, for lookers-on see more of the game than the players ; that, 
under this expectation, he had made inquiries as to Mr. Simmonds’s family 
and prospects, was satisfied with the former, and should be glad to improve 
the latter, and that it he could obtain the lady’s consent, no man upon earth 
would be more acceptable as a son-in-law. 

Shortly after, Mr. simmonds and Mary Peach were united—ste being too 
good a daughter to decline giving an acceptable son-in-law to her father. 
What fortune she had, was never exactly known, but they drove off trom 
caurch in a handsume chariot and four, which Sam Peach had presented to 
‘the happy couple,’ and, just as the bridegroom was about stepping into the 
vehicle, where sat the bride, all beauty and blonde, Sam Peach delivered 
himself as tollows :— 

‘Simmonds, you never asked me what { saw in you, when we first met, to 
bring you home and take a fancy to you. Know, then, that _in the five-and- 
thirty years I have been at the head ofthe coaching in Shefiield, I have had 
hundreds of military men in my office, bovking tor places. Generals, colonels, 
majors, and a crowd of captains, but yu were the only ExsiGN that ever came 
acrossme, For the singularity of the thing, | thoughtthat phenomenon worthy 
of a good dinner; and your own good qualities have done the rest. Good bye, 


now, and let us hear from you and Marv every day.’ 





LITERARY ANECDOTES. 

A printer at Paris wrote a tragedy called Joshua, which he printed in the 
most beautiful type, and gave a copy to the celebrated Bodoni, a brother 
printer at Parma. ‘ Whatdo you think of my tragedy 7’ asked the author. 
‘Full of beauties !’ exclaimed Bodoni; ‘ your charactels are perfect—exquisile 
—especially the capitals!’ 

It is impossible to avoid the use of terms ofart. An author, while discus- 
sing the corn-law question, was heard to inquire what price bread was pub- 
listed at; anda printer’s boy, just retuned from celivering a letter, declared 
that he found the place out at jast, ‘ but it was ai the top of the house, and he 
had to open half a quire of doors belore he could get to it,’ 

Louis XIV. was presented with an epitaph on Moliere by an indifierent 
poet. ‘1 woul rather,’ said his majesty, ‘that Moliere had broagl. me 
yours,’ 

Count Mazarin kept a complete collection of the libels writien against him 
it amounted to forty-six quarto volumes, 

Rivarol said of Buffon’s son, who was a very dolt, that he was the worst 
chapter of his tather’s Natural History. 

Lord William Poulet was said to be the author of a pamphlet called The 
Snake in the Grass. A geotleman abused in it sent him a challenge. Lord 
William protested his innocence, but the gentleman insisted upon a denial 
under his hand. Lord William took up a pen and began— This is toosartefy 
thut the bock kalled The Snak- .” Oh, my lord,’ said the gentleman, ‘I 
am satisfied; your lordship has already convinved me you did not write 
the book.’ 

Malherbe having dined with the Bishop of Rouen, who was a dull preach- 
er, was asked by him to adjourn from the table to the church, wheres he was 
then going to preach. ‘ Pardon me,’ said Malherbe, ‘but { can sleep very 
well where I am.’ 

The Duke of Cumberland told Dr, Price that he had read his painphlet on 
the National Debt with much delight, and sat up so late to finish it, that it 
had almost blinded him. ‘ Rather strange,’ said the author, ‘that it should 
have such an effect on yourroyal highness, for it has opened the eyes Of every- 
body else.’ 

The fifth edition of a heavy work being announced, a person expressed 
some surprise, which was answered by one in the secret, ‘It is the only way 
to sell the first.’ 

Speaking of the beneficial influence of cheers on a player, it was remaiked 
that they give one courage, ‘Ay,’ said Mrs. Siddoas, ‘ but what is better— 
they give one breatn. 
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Poe Albion. 


MAP OF AFFGHANISTAN, 


SHOWING THE ROUTE OF THE BRITISH ARMY UNDER THE COMMAND OF SIR JOHN KEANE. 
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[Netwithstanding all that has been written on the subject of the Affghan | 
war, no detailed account of the operations of General Pollock for the rescue 
of Lady Sale and the prisoners captured at Cabul, and tor Gen. Nott and Sir | 


R. Sale, has yet appeared inthe Albion. That link in the chain of the im- | 











deeply-interesting expedition ; and under his charge we pressed eagerly on, 
till, onthe 9thot February, we found ourselves eucamped at this spot, with- | 
in about six miles of the Khyber Mountains; the grim entrance of the weil- 
known defile, by which we are to penetrate them, distinctly in onr view. 
Brigadier Wild, with his four regiments of native infantry, has met with 











mouth of the Khyber Pass is exactly in our front; wide ranges of mount- 
ains extending w its right and leit; sume, on the right, advancing to within 
about three miles of our left ; the higher and more distant peaks covered with 
snow. Wehave hada week of most miserabie weather, incessant heavy 
rain and hail; but for the last three days the sky has been clear, and ihe tem- 


portant series of events we now supply, drawn up by an officer high in rank  s sad reverse in his attempts to force the pass. He has been signally defeaied perature, though cold [48 deg. in a tent,] very pleasant. 


who ac companied the expedition which was crowned with such brilliant re- | 
sults. | 
To illustrate the subject more fully, we re-insert the large map of Afighan- 


to it with a little study, willenable the reader to comprehend the outline of 
those great military operations which have occurred ia the country in ques- 
tion under the British arms. 





To this it is only necessary to add, that the Government of British India, | 
under Lord Auckland, dreading the growing ascendancy of Russian in- | 
fluence in Central Asia, and finding the Aflghan people, then governed by | 
the nsurper, Dost Mahomet Khan, treacuerous and hostile—determined to 
send an atiny into that country to dethrone him, and establish the rightful | 
owner, the Shah Shoojah, in his place. ‘The coinmand of this army was en- 
trusted toSir John Keane, afterwards Lord Kean>,and now recently decease: 
who marched from Kurnaul in 1839, for Cabul, the capital of the | 
country about to be invaded. ‘Two routes presented themselves,—the south- 
ern, which leads through the celebrated and difficult Bolan Puss, and the 
northern, which traverses the equally difficult defile, the Aiyler Pass. 
Both these passes are laid down on our map, to which the reader should refer. | 
The British General preierred the southern rouie, and after great hardships, 
losses, and privations, threaded the Bolan Pass, and entered the heart otf 
the Affghan territory. An uninterrupted series of successful military evenis 
crowned his efforts; Kandahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul, were in succession cap- 
tured, and the enemy in the field, was constantly defeated. Dost Mahomet 
himself, was ultimately taken, and sent a prisoner to India, and the Shah 
Shoojah who followed the British army, was placed on the throne. 
Having vanquished all opposition, Sir John Keane returned to India, leav- 
ing General Elphinstone in command at Cabul. It was not long, however, | 
before symptoms of discontent manifested themselves on the part of the Aff- | 
ghans; discontent soon ripened into a formidable insurrection—Sir Wil. | 
liam McNaughton and others were treacherously massacred, and the whole 
British force at Cabul, compelled to evacuate the country. On the march 
the army was fallen upon and cruelly butchered in the Khurd Cabul Pass | 
by the natives under Akhbar Khan, who had promised it protection. | 
The destruction of this army lefithe foree under General Nowt hemmed in 
at Kandahar, and Sir Robert Sale shut up at Jellalabad. neither was able to | 
retreat with safety. It therefore became necessary to rescue them by sending | 
another army, which was placed under the command of General Pollock; aud | 
it is the operations of this army that are described in the follow ing article — 
Ep. Anion. ] 
From the United Service Magazine, | 
SKETCH OF MAJOR-GENERAL POLLOCK’S CAM- 
PAIGN IM AFFGHANISTAN, IN 1812. 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS BY BREVET MAJOR M. SMITM, Orn FOOT. 
Kowulsur, 20th Feb., 1842. | 

The calamities which have lately befallen our most unfortunate Caubnl | 
army, having rendered necessary the speedy dispatch of troops trom Hin- | 
dostan, to retrieve, as far as possible, our disasters, four reziments of native | 
infantry, under Brigadier Wild, first hurried across the Punjab, shortly suc- | 
ceeded by the force to which [ am attached as Brigade-Major, consisting of 
the 9h Foot, a detachment of artillery, three guns, one regiment of native 


cavalry, some irregular horse, one regiment and a detachment of native 
ipfantry. 

We crossed the pontoon-bridge of the Sutlej on the 4th uf January, under 
command of Major-General M‘Caskill (Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th.) 
On the 7h we were joined by Major-General George Pollock (Bengal Ar- 
tillery,) selected by the Government for the command of this important and 


| 
' 


{ 


| Sepoys were unfit for duty, 
istan, which we caused to be engraved for the Albion in 1542, anda reference | camp that it would be vain to sirive against the diiliculties of penetrating the | was slain. 


| spirit in these troops, and what will more than anything contribute to ac- 


by the Khyberees, was himself wounded, and suffered heavy Joss of oifi a 
and men. We tuund the spirit of his oops in a sad state of depression, 
and his hospi'als crowded with sick. On the day of our arrival 1900 ol his 
An opinion seems generally to prevail in his 


| 


Khyber, unless an army far swonger than General Pollock’s were employed. 
It is common to hear 2,000 meu spoken of as a number not at all too great 
fcr the undertaking. His officers, though perfectly ready and willing to de- 
vote themselves to the service which is before us, evidently do not enter rpon 
it with confidence. They are in the position so uncommon to British officers, 
—that of having suffered deieai ; and the recoliection of the difficulties they 

witnessed, and found it impossible to surmount, is vivid in their minds. ir| 
this be the impression made on the offcers by the repulse they have suas- 
tained, judge what it must be on the Sepoys; they seem to be utterly disheari- 
ened. General Pollock is diligently applying himself to revive a proper | 


complish this object, is the perception which they must ere long acquire, of 


which the next attack willbe made. 
The expressed opinions of General Avitabile, the Governor of Peshawur, 


| as to the diiliculty of forcing the Kbyber Pass, cannot fail, coming from a | 
| person who might well be supposed thoroughly acquainted with the subject, | der 


and competent to judge, (o co-operate strongly with the adverse circumstan- 
ces which have occurred, in pioducing the despondency which prevails so | 
generally in Wild’s brigade. I am told he talks of our present foree as wholly | 
inadequate. The Siek soldiery statiuned at Peshawur, and Mussulman in- 
habitants of the city, evince unequivocal satisfaction at the discomfiture of | 
ourarms. Vast crowds assembled to ste us march through the town to our 
encamping ground on the 8th. A sneer was in the expression of many | 
countenances around us, and not a fewof the bystanders were heard to speak | 
of usas ‘ food for the Khyber.’ | 
We made intentionally, as good a display of our force as possible. No 
de ubt many were in the crowd of spectators who would convey intelligence 
of our coming to the enemy in and beyond the pass. Near to our place of | 
encampment is a terraced building, on which we found General Avitabile | 
seated in a stately manner to see the troops pass by. General Pollock dis- | 
mounted, and ascended the terrace, and | accompanied him. We sai a short | 
tim? with his lialian Excellency. He conversed in French, which he speaks | 


| indifferently, and with a Neapolitan accent; his countenance is sensual, | 
| with large nose and lips, something of the Jewish cast, of course well whis- | 
| 


kered and bearded ; his age probably filiy, figure stout, and of good height. 
He wore a laced blue jacket, not unlike that of our horse artillery; capa 
cious crimson trousers, of the Turkish fashion, and a rich sword. He is 
said to rule his province with a stern control; some examples of which we 
remarked in sundry triangular gibbeis [each constructed for the accommo- 





| dation of about a dozen victims of justice,] some of which were fully occu- 


pied, while others offered ‘a few vacant situations,’ for which we li oe 
there was no Jack of candidates. 

The city of Peshawur is of great extent, and contains, among numerous 
dirty narrow lanes, some wide streets and good houses. We passed through | 
two octagonal bazaars of considerable size, and neatly constructed: these 
were built by Avitabile. His own house, built also under his personai di- 
rections, tormsa conspicuous object from a greatdistance. On the day of our 
arrival, he entertained the oflicers very sumptuously at dinner, The repast 
Was succeeded by the usual O: iental amusement of contemplating the move- 
ments and listening to the screams [a more correctly descriptive term than 
singing) of a troop of nautch girls, A liberal allowance, to defray the ex- 
pense of such hospitality, is made to Avitabile by the Siek Government. 

General Pollock has not yet joined our camp here; he resides tor the 
present at the house of Capt. Macieson [the British Political Agent,] in the 
W uzeer-i-bagb [garden of the Vizier,] a curious Eastern dwelling. | break- 
fasted there on the day of our arrival, and found assembled most of the party 
who escaped so narrowly a short time ago from Pesh Bolak. Several wore | 
Affghan dresses, having lost their own, and being unable to procure any oth- | 
er. One of them is Capt. Ponsonby, who seems to have the luck of hair- | 
breadth escapes. You know in what a tearful strait his life was saved, when 
he and a few other officers made a gallant charge into the ranks of Dost 
Mahomed’s cavalry, while their dastardly troopers turned and fled. Ponson- 
by is appointed Assistant-Adjutant-General of General Pollock’s force. 

We were encamped on a Vast stony plain, a dreary spot. The gloomy 





I went with General M’Caskill the other day to Jumrood, about four miles 
towards the Pass, to look at the neat little fort of Futtyghur, built there as a 
preaution against Atighan incursion, and to commemorate the battle of 1837, 
between the Seiks and Affghans, in which Hurry Sing, the Seik ChietiainT 
Four Seik battalions are encamped round the tort. Whiie sit- 


| ting on our herses, looking at the hills, the Seik soldiers collected round us in 


crowds, and examined us with great familiarity and troublesome curiosity, 
but not uncivilly. I thought it best tosubmit with a good grace to the inves- 
ligation, and surrendered my telescope, pistols, &c., tor inspection, till I grew 
tired of compliance, and made my way out of the throng, 

Yesterday we experienced a very remarkable earthquake. It occurred 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. I was walking at the time with General 
M’Caskill and another officer, on the outskirts of thecamp. Suddenly I tound 


| myself becoming sick and giddy, and with difficulty could avoid falling. 


Turning to my companions, I perceived them staggering and bewildered, and 
at nearly the same instant we commenced addressing each other in precisely 
the same words—“ I feel”—the conclusion of the sentence would probably 


»| the careful arrangement, the predetermined system, the calculated plan, with | have been “very queer;” but finding that we were all getting “ queer” to- 


gether, the real nature of the case occurred to us all simulianeously, and we 
finished with “an earthquake!’ And a most eminent earthquake it was. 
The undulating motion continued about two minutes, and was suck as to ren- 
standing or walking as diilicult as on the deck of a ship when rolling 


| moderately. At the moment of the shuck, we saw a dense cloud of dust 
j arise from Peshawur, and from every village about us on the plain. For 


some time we felt much anxiety respecting our friends in the Wuzeer-i-bagh, 
and not without reason. Mackeson’s house suffered greatly, and a beam, in 
failing, ernushed a table from which General Pollock had just risen; all es- 
caped unhurt. Several houses fell in the city, some people were killed, and 
many bruised, but the destruction was by no means so greatas might have 
been expected. , 

Since | commenced my letter, Genera! Pollock has arrived in camp, with 
Ponsonby, and his secretary, Sir Richmond Shakespear. A native brought 
letters to day from Jellalabad, concealed in a cake of bread; he carried it, 
with several others, among his “ marvellous foul linen,” as food for a jour- 
ney, and passed unsuspected. Sir Robert Sale is, as yet, safe at Jelialabad, 
with sixty or seventy days’ provisions for his men, but short of sorage ior his 
cavalry ; his ammunition, too, is not abundant. 

Till Wild’s Brigade becomes once more efiicient, General Pollock can 
make no atienypt at an advance. A failure now would be most faial, and he 
seems determined to take every precaution, and to get in’o his hands all pos- 
sible chances of success. 1 think there is a general feeling in the army of re- 


| liance on his orudence and sound judgment. 


Yours, &c., M.S. 


Jumrood, 31st Marck, 1842. 
Since the date of my last letter, unti! to-day, when we moved to this place, 
we have been stationary at Kowu!sur; General Pollock engaged in prepara- 
tions for our adyance through the Khyber Pass, to relieve thebeleaguered gar- 
rison of Jellalabad. Cur General’s mind has been harassed excessively, 
which is plainly denoted by his haggard looks. Early in the month he dis- 


| covered that an unwillingness to re-enter the Pass was pervading the four 


regiments who have had experience of its perils. There is good reason ior 
believing that many of the Sepoys had conterred together on the subject, and 
come to 2 resolution of refusing to go if ordered. The General called for 
reports on this very serious matter from the several Commanding Oflicers, 
who declared themselves confident in their men; but indications of this re!i- 
ance being misplaced, arose soon alter in daily desertions, even by nalive 
officers, {rom all those regiments, It is supposed that the Seiks inour neigh- 
bourhood afforded strong encouragement and aid to this dastardly abancon- 
ment of theircolours. Day afier day, reports of new desertions c« ntinued to 
fluw in, while messengers from Sir Robert Sale were almost as constantly 
arriving, with earnest representations of the perilous condition of his garrison, 
and of his desire that we should advance immediately to their relie!. 
General Pollock felt that to do so with a large portion of his force in this 
more than doubtful state, would be a tearful hazard, and was therefure Com- 
pelled to await the arrival of reinforcements trom Hindustan, the sight of 
which, he trusted, would restore confidence to the wavering corps; lt am per- 
suaced it has effectually done so. The 3rd Dragoons, Ist Bengal Cavalry, 
and a troop of Horse Artillery, have joined us, and the 33rd Regt. of Native 
infantry is close at hand, Desee‘ezs have ceased, and I think the true sol- 
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direlike feeling of confidence and self-reliance has resumed its place in every | Under commandof Major Barnwell, | Litters for sick or wounded. 


breast. 


We are now encamped in the bed of the Chorah River, very nearthe Shadi | Sappers and Miners. 
Bhagiar entrance of the Pass, where we perceive busy preparations in pro- Pioneers, 


gress fur our reception. The enemy are hard at work constructing, across | 4 guns Horse Artillery. 
2 guns Mountain Train. mand. 


3 guns Foot Artillery. 
In marching from Kowulsur this morning, we had a sort of rehearsal of | 2 squadrons 3d Light Dragoons. 


the pl ich the General intends adopting for the advance. We moved | Litters for sick or wounded. : 
ine Fass which the Ge chi ed of baggage, with | Camels laden with treasure and am- | 2 squadrons 3d Light Dragoons 


the Tungee, or gorge of the Pass, what they doubtless think will be a formid- 
able barrier, a sungah, or wall composed of large stones and bushes. 


in three paralle] columns, the centre one chiefly com 
troops interspersed, and advance and rear guards, the others consisting of the 


troops which are to flank it on the right and leit, and to crown the heights all | Litters for sick or wounded. 
the way. Notwithstanding that every exertion has been used to reduce the | | squadron Ist Cavalry. 


Camels laden with, ammunition. 

Major-General Me Caskill, Com- 

manding Rear Guard, ; 
Lt.-Col. Tulloch, second in com- 


H. M. 9th. 


n 
guns for Artillery. 

The 10th Regt. Light Cavalry. 
2 risallahs Irregular Cavalry. 


2 Horse Artillery guns. 
3 companies 60th Native Infantry. 
1 company 6th Native Infantry. 


munition. 


baggage (in which all ranks have shown the greatest alacrity, sacrificing pet- Camels laden with Commissariat | 1 company H. M. 9th Regt. 


sonal comiort most cheerially for the furtherance of the grand object we have 
in view), the train of camels is stillenormous. The rear commenced its 
march from Kowulsur, when the front had reached Jumrood, a distance of at 


Jeast four miles. ments, 
Great credit is due, and, [ think, universally accorded, te General Pollock, |g companies H. M. 9th Foot. 


stores. Under command of Major Davis, 
H. M. 9th Regt ; 
Ricut Cotumn to crown the heights, and advance in successive detaeh- 


3 companies 60th Native Infantry. 


for the calm and steady manner in which he has pursued and matured his | 3 companies 26th Native infantry. 41-2 companies 64th Native Infantry, 
hy- 


plans, in the midst of much disheartening difficulty and annoyance, He has 200 Juzzailchees,armed like the 


well merited the letter of approbation and encouragement which Lord Ellen- 
borough (the new Governor-General) addressed to him almost immediately on 
arriving at Calcutta, and which he received some few daysago. {am happy 
to observe that his anxiety seems much diminished, if not entirely removed. 
He has no longer any doubt that the Sepoys will acquit themselves manfully 
when putto the test, and evidently looks forward to the event without mis- 


Captain Broadfoot’s Sappers, 
berees, with juzzails, or long guns, | 1 1-2 companies H. M. 9th Koot, 
Under command of Lieut.Col. Tay- Under command of Major Ander- 
lor, of H.M. 9th. son. 
7 companies 30th Native Infantry. | 





64th Native Infantry. 


The parties under Lieut.-Colonel Taylor and Major Andeison to storm the 


giving. right hill together, the former then to move on, the latter to remain till the 
Tr inti te Saf, x oce s 5 fo] ? ’ 
Negotiations with the chiefs ot the Khyber have been, all along, proc ed rear-guard of the centre columnenters the pass. 


ing with a view to purchase an unmolested passage jor our army, General 
Poilock regarding it as an important object to arrive on the other side with 


undiminished force of men and ammunition; but there seems little chance of | 2 companies H. M.’s 9th Regt. 


coming to terms with the Atreedi tribe. who hold the entrance of the Pass. 
I dare say General Pollock is right in his views on this subject, but I think 
the desire to win oar way by lead and iron, rather than by silver and gold, is 
very general among us; and in this | lave little doubt we shall find ourselves 
accommodated. The Afreedi chiefs returned an.answer, in civil terms, lo a 
recent overture, to the effect thal they fight tor the cause of Islam, and cannct 
admit the infidels, 

he tents and baggage we leave behind, are deposited inthe Fort of Pes- 
hawur, by authority of tie Seik Government, and certainly the luxurious 
magnificeace which has sometimes beea urged as a reproach to Indian sol- 
diering, has no existence in General Pollock’scamp. ‘Doubling up,’ and in 
maby instances, ‘ quadrupling up,’ in the smallest description of tent, is the 
plan alopted by the oflicers. A Suabaliera’s Regulations’ we regard as a 
sort of imperial pavilion, and indeed the General himselfdoes not aspire to so 
splendid an abode, but is content to share a tittle hill tent with his Aide-de- 
Camp and the Assistant-Adjutant General. I suspect the latter are not entire- 
ly well pleased with his habit of forestalling the‘ early village cock.’ The 
men of the 9:h have given up their usual tents for Sepoy pauls, and the native | 
troops have willingly dispensed with half their proper allowarce of shel- | 
ter. 

Sir Robert Sale and his little garrison are maintaining their position at 
Jellalabad with admirable firmness. Mahomed Ukbar Khan has approach- 
ed, with an army of abow 3000 men, to within a short distance of the walls, | 
and several attacks have been made on the foraging parties, but repulsed, on 
every occasion, with signal success. 1 he earthquake did most serious damage 
to their fortifications, in an instant levelling the greater part of what they had 
been labouring tor weeks to erect. A huge breach was made in the wall, but 
they set to work with stout hearts and strong armstorepairthe injury. Ukbar 
Khan was luckily not near when it occured, and by the time he had arrived 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they were once more in a condition to set 
him atdefiance. General Pollock has contrived to get supplies of inoney con- 
veyed to them, which have beer of great use. The proximity of Mahomed 
Uxbar will now retider it very difficult for them to apply these means to the 
essential purpose of purchasing food from the neighLouring peasantry, whom \ 
they seem to have found ready enough to derive the benefit of their custom, 
the lore of money overcoming their hate of the ‘ Feringees.’ The task of 
conveying the cash has been rewarded in proportion of its peri]. ‘The em- 
issaries who undertook it were paid, on presenting the receipts, a hundred 
per ceut. 

_ The plan of writing with rice-water, to be rendered visible by the applica- 
tion of iocine, has been practised with great success in the correspondence 
with Jellalabad.. The firstletter of this kind received from thence, was con- 
cealed ina quill. On opening it, asmall roll of paper was unfolded, on which 
appeared only a single word—‘ iodine.’ ‘The magic liquid was applied, and 
an interesting despatch trom Sir Robert Sale stood forth. 

The monotony of our life at Kowulsur, during the last month, has been 
varied, twice or thrice, by nocturnal alertes, our piquets either seeing, or ima- 

ining, an enemy at hand. On one occasion,sucha popping of musketry was 
kept up, that the whole line turned out, and repaired to their alarm posts. 

The night was very dark, and the hurry of the turn-out occasioned, among the 
zealous, some droll mistakes. ne oflicer, suddenly aroused from sleep, tried 
in vain to find the door of his tent, and rushed about in every direction but the 











Lerr Coiumn to crown the heights, and advance in successive detachments 
3 companies 60th Native Infantry. 
4 companies 26th Native Jnfantry, 4 1-2 companies 64th Native Intantry, 
400 Juzzailc hees, Teorabaz Khan’s men (Affg hans), 
Under command of Major Huish, | 1 1-2 company H.M.’s 9th Regt. 
26th Native Infantry. Under command of Lieut.-Col. 
7 companies 53d Native Infantry. Moseley, 64th Native Infantry, 

The parties under Lieut.-Colonel Moseley and Major Huish to storm the 
left hill together, the latter then to move on, the former to remain till the 
rear-guard of the centre column enters the pass, 

At half past three in the morn ing the troops got silently under arms, and, 
aj] being ready, moved steadily towards the Shadi Bhagiar mouth ofthe pass, 
Six battalions of Seiks co-operated with us by advancing at the same time 
to the Jubookee entrance, a mile or two to our left. The enemy appeared to 
be very soon aware of our approach, and the faces of the lofty hills on either 
side were studded with signal-lires, as it hung with lamps allover, The effect 
was very beautiful. 

General McCaskill being in command of the rear-guard, my post as Act ing 
Deputy Assistant-Adjutant-General, was with him, and | had thus an 
opportunity to witness the whole scene, as if beheld in a panorama. It was 
a splendid sight, and, of course, intensely interesting. 

The day began to dawn as the troops reached the toot ofthe hills. The right 
column had the most difficult ascentto make. Colonel Taylor had well 
reconnoitred the ground, anc led his men a considerable distance to che right, 
where there seemed to be most facility inclimbing the hill. The escemy were 
posted behind the rocks, but, firing their juzzails or matchlocks, retreated up 
(he mountain before our men, who pressed on, breathless with toil, every now 
and then pausing at favourable spots to rest fora few seconds, till they attained 
the summié of the ridge, and moved along itto the left, Some very sharp 
skirmishing, in which the Khyberees evinced considerable skill, now took place, 
Several ofour men, European and native, were knocked over, and the flashing 
of musketry continued so long and uninterruptedly that we began to feel 
anxious about renewing the supply of ammunition. A party of the 9th, some- 
what detached, were hotly pressed by numbers greatly exceeding their own, 
and while rushing eagerly (but in regular skirmishing order)to attain a strong 
position, their oilicer Lieut. Cumming, a highly-promising and much- 
esteemed young man, received a shot in the head, and tell dead instantly. 
The party having reached the defensive ground soon effectually checied the 
enemy, then charged and drove them down the hill cowards the pass, 

Meantime the left column had been carrying on operations of a similar 
nature, but with less opposition; while General Pollock placed the artillery ct 
the advance-guard in battery opposite the gorge of tue pass, and, with showers 
of shrapnel, dispersed the enemy from behind their sungah built across the 
road, and from the heights immediately above it. 

A strong body of Atreeais were posted on the summit of the right hill, to 
which point Colonel Taylor’s column was advancing, but as the difficulties 
and distance of his route necessarily caused some delay, General Pollock 
ordered Brigadier Wild to ascend the precipitous face of the hill, with the 
grenadiers of the 9th and five companies of the 30th Native Infantry, and dis. 

lodge the enemy. Most gallantly they went to work, Capt. Ogle, of the 9th, 
conspicuously leading his company; but unfortunately they tock a path 
which was impracticable. Atter ascending about two thirds of the hill they 
found the rocks overhanging them, and were brought to a check, the enemy 








right one, till, reduced to despair, he began to think seriously of cutting his 
way out with his sword, but was, just in time to prevent so destructive a pro- 
ceeding, made aware of the legitimate aperture by the entrance of his servant 
with alight. Another,ofno smallrank and importance in the camp, whisper- 
ed to me as we made our way to the front, that, in the hurry of business, he 
had reversed the order of his boots, putting the rigut on the left foot, and the 
left on the right. Had it been daylight, we should have supposed him dressed 
for the part of Sir Christopher Hatton (in the Critic), remarkable for turning 
cut his toes. In these alarms, we never found an ‘enemy to fight witha,’ 
which | attributed to the fact of none having been present. 

There was an affair by day, however, the result of which we greatly la- 
mented. An attempt was made, by a few Khyberees, to carry off some camels 
sent to a neighbouring village tor grain. A strong party of ihe 10th Cavalry 
and Irregular Horse turned out and pursued them towards the hills on our 
Jefi ; in the mean time, the villagers had driven off the marauders, and the 
camels returned tocamp. This was not known to the party in chase, and 
hey wenton ; after skirting the hills, the larger portion of them passed on one 
side of a deep ravine, while three officers and five or six troopers proceeded 
on the other, The small party came suddenly upon four or five Khyberees 
who were lying concealed, and who instantly fired their inatchlocks, and then, 
as if in despair, rashed on with their long kuives; Vebart, of the 5th Cavalry 
(doing duty withthe 10th), rode at one of them and cut him down the body ; 
the man closed upon him, and, with his knife, inflicted an extremely severe 
wound on his thigh. Another oflicer was wounded by a shot, and one trooper 
was killed. The Khyberees were all put to death, atter ‘wounding four- 
troopers otthe 10th Cavalry. Several amateurs had volunteered on this ex- 
cursion, {lor ‘the fun of the thing,’ and among them was the officer who received 
the shot (Tyler, 37th N. £.] General Pollock issued an order prohibiting this 

ractice of volunteering. 

The Khyberees, many of whom daily visit our camp, in peaceful guise, for 
Purposes of traffic, are stout, muscular men, of middle siature ; they wear 
Very loose trousers, reaching a little below the knee, and sandals of matted 
&rass, well adapied for climbing their rugged hills. ‘They sell us fowls, ani 
“arry on a brisk trade in swords, and their own peculiar knives, with which 
they, doabiless, hope to make us thoroughly acquainted when we approach 
their strongholds, 

A new arrangement of this army has taken place since my last. Major- 
General McCaskill is appointed to command the Infantry Division, and 
Colonel Dennie, of the 13:h Light Infantry, now at Jelialabad, is made Brig- 
adier of the brigade to which I belong. It consisis of the Queen’s Ninth 
the 26th and 6th Regts. of Native Infantry, anda company of Sappers and 
Miners. Till we join our Brigadier, Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch,of the 60th, 

holds the command. Captain Havelock, of the 13th, also with the besieged 
garrison, is nominated Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General, and I am to act 
for him til] our arrival enables him to assume his duties. 

a hext, i hope, wi!l announce to you our having successfully got through 
aed. ga All is ready now, and we wait, with eagerness, the order to go to 

° Yours, &c., M. 58. 
Dhaka, April 12, 1842. 

Here we are, tairly through the formidable Khyber, and with ¢ eet mane 
more whole skins than might have been expected, or than we should have had 
. pegs Ml these mvuntain warriors had known how to take advantage of 
° ble on a Spe. not that | think they could have defeated us, but 

God) noses and cracked crowns’ would have been much more abundant 
among us than they are, 


The attack was made on the Sth of April, in three columns thus arrang- 


ged.— 
1 Pollock Centre Cornumn, 
Major-General Polloc! a 1 company 53dNative Infantry 
Brigadier Wild, Commanding Ad-| Camels laden with Commissariat 
vance Guard. " stores. 
Brigadier White (third Dragoons) } 1 com any 52d Native Infantry. 


firing incessantly from the top, and rolling down large stones, by which Ogle 
was severely bruised, his Colour-Serjeant and several men killed, and rc | 
put ‘hors de combat.’ The attempt, however, was not to be thus frustrated. 
The troops rambled about till they found a practicable path, and at length 
were established on the summit, from whence the enemy soon fled, finding 
themselves assailed on the other flank by Colonel Taylor’s party, who had 
now acquired complete mastery of the whole ridge. 

The Khyberees having rushed on from all points, to take up a new position 
farther within the pass, the sappers soon cleared away the sungah, and the 
advance was continued exactly according to the preconcerted plan. The be- 
haviour ot the Bengal Sepoys in the fight, associated with the men of the 9th, 
was everything that could be wished; and General Pollock must have fel: 
great satisfaction in perceiving that he had no longer any cause of appre- 
hension as to their steadiness and gallantry. They thirsted to revenge the 
death and wounds inflicted on so many of their comrades in the previous 
attacks, and were, indeed, in a savage state of exciteinent. A short distance 
withia the pass a Khyberee was found concealed in a cave. He rushed 
cown upon the road, anc ran tu General Pollock for protection. ‘The Gen- 
eral and Major Barnwell placed him between them, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent his being injured; but his pursuers followed fiercely, exclaiming that 
they must have his life, and the instant General Pollock relinquished his 
hold of him he was cut down and hacked to pieces. No authority could at 
that moment have induced them to give quarter. 

The advance guard and flanking columns pressed on without a check til! 
they reached a bridge, commanded by hills, on which the enemy had posted 
themselves in great force, keeping upa constant fire upon the causeway, 
which they had cut through transversely, making a gap of considerable 
width. Some time elapsed before they could be dislodged, bot at leugth they 
were driven off. The sappers rapidly repaired the bridge, under the direction 
of the engineer officer, and ‘ Forward’ was again the word, till, at about two 
o'clock 1n the afternoon, the advance attained the neighbourhood of Ali Mas- 
jid. This tort had been occupied in the morning by an Affghan Chief, with 
a small force, sent thither by Ukbar Khan: but finding General Pollock 
was rapidly bearing down all,opposition, they mounte! their horses, and, with 
their two guns, betook themselves to flight. The .2mp was established, 
and thus concluded the ‘ doing of that day.’ 

The baggage-animals, which had assembled near |: mouth of the pass, 
entered it as soon as the way wasclear. The vast 'in wound along and 
the rear-guard followed. So slow was our progress that when darkness came 
on we had not penetrated above a mile into the pass, 2nd there appearing no 
chance for a further forward movement in the mass of «:mels before us, a halt 
was sounded. The cavalry picketed their horses, gui \is were posted, haver- 
sacks emptied of their contents, and we lay down to hivouac for the night; 
during the whole of which a perpetual popping of musketry resounded from 
the hills about us, where the troops of our flanking columns were posted—an 
absurd waste of ammunition, which General Poliock has issued strong orders 
to suppress, 

Among our various accommodations, the most luxurious ‘lit de repos’ I 
observed was that of the Artillery officer, who ensconced himself snugly be- 
neath one of his guns, probably on the principle vf te prisoner for debt in 
‘ Pickwick,’ who slept under the table, because, as lie said, he had been al- 
ways accustomed to a ‘ fourposter.’ 

At daybreak next morning we resumed our marci, and about two o'clock 
arrived in camp; the whole operation having perfecily succeeded. The loss 
of the day was 31 killed, 104 wounded. What loss the enemy suffered we 
could not with accuracy ascertain. They are scrupulously caretul to carry 
off their dead, and we did not find many in the pass. On awaking in the 
morning I discovered that I had been reposing within a few feet of one oi 
those,—a ghastly object, his head shatiered to pieces by a shrapnel. 

One of the matters to which great attention haa been paid, in preparing for 
the attack, was the prevention of suffering from thirst, to which the nature 
of the service rendered the men liable, who had to remain so long, and to 
endure so much labour, on those arid heights, uncer a burning sun. Hindoo 





Second in Command, , I squadron Ist Light Cavalry. 
Grenadier Company, H.M. ninth | Bagoage and Campfollowcrs. 


Regt. | ! risallah (100 men) of Irregular Ca- 





1 company 26h Na ive Infaniry, valry, 
2 companies 30:h Native Infantry, Baggage and Campfollowers 
3 companies 33d Native Infantry, | 1 squadron ist Cavairy P 





prejudices augmented the difficulty of this puint very considerably. These 
gentlemen will drink from nu vessel or hand but those cf ‘ persons of quality,’ 
like themselves. Much was accomplished by arrangement, but there were 
still a great many parched tongues and dry lips, notwithstanding the provi 
sion of numerous camel-loads oi lotas (brass pots) filled with the pure element, 
ay the sacred hands of the Brahmins of each corps. : 





September 28 


On the following morning we renewed our march, much in the same order 
as before. I was again with General McCaskill, on rear-guard duty, which, 
however important, is certainly the most abominable and tedious of any 
that falls to one’s Jot. The road runs along the stony bed of a river, and bee 
low the small for: of Ali Musjid, alittle beyond which the rugged mountains 
contract to so narrow a passage that not more than two camels could pass 
abreast. Here, then, we found ourselves in a condition that may be well 
described by the Yankee phrase, ‘an uncomfortabte fix.’ All d-y long did we 
wait, and wait, and wait, while the never-ending train of baggage by slow 
degrees passed on, and when evening came there we were still waiting. 
There was evidently no chance of getting on that night. It was just growing 
dark, and the General, his Aide de-camp, and myself were making a dinner 
of such provender as we had, when a frightful uproar arose in and beyond 
the narrow passage | have mentioned. Crack! crack! went the shots of 
some twenty juzzails. Back rushed in pell-mell confusion all the camels, 
bullocks, and drivers, who were nearest to the outlet, exclaiming that five 
hundred Khyberees were among the baggage, and murdering every man they 
came across. This interrupted the progress of our repast. We rose from 
table in the middle of the first course, and the General proceeded to arrange 
for the reception of the distinguished guests with whose visit we were threat- 
ened. Thinking it probable they might arrive in the middle of the night, 
the guns were placed in readiness to fire a salute on the occasion, and a guard 
of honour waited to receive them behind a battlement constructed with bags 
ot flour. We then lay down to pass a most disagreeable night. ‘Till morn- 
ing the wird blew cold and bleak along the pass, bringing with it a smother- 
ing cloud of dust and sand. - 

e neither heard nor saw more of our friends. They had accomplished 
every purpose by carrying off several camel-loads of luggaze. ‘I he spot at 
which they performed this feat is particularly well adapted for it, affording 
concealment behind rocks and bushes till some unguarded string of animals 
passed by. i ne A 

We resumed our march at daybreak, and found General Pollock, with the 
advance, encamped some few miles on, at Lall Beg Ghurrec. flere my 
chum, Capt. Edmonds, of the 9th, and I, were salured with the gratifying in- 
telligence that our baggage was among the plundered,—teni, clothes, money, 
everything gone! I had, fortunately, a mule with me, carrying my bedding 
and some few changes of finen. We solicited charity among our neighbours. 
One contributed a small tent, another a shirt or two, a third some other essen- 
tial article or equipment, and, finally, we subsided into a sort of satisfaction 
in the total emancipation from all anxiety about baggage. Now and then 
the want of some little article of comfort or convenience exciles us to a _bene- 
diction of the Khyber Massaronis, but, on the whole, we bear our misfortune 
with very tolerable equanimity. ee i a 

Our next march was mace (still without any opposition worth mentioning) 
to Lundikhana; and then out of the pass to this place, where we are encamp- 
ed on the right bank of the Gaubul river; the town and fort of Lallpoora ex- 
actly opposite to us on the other side. The whole distance froia the mouth 
of the pass to Dhaka is about thirty miles. It was extremely pleasant to 
emerge from the confinement of the contracted defile into the open plain. 

Great news have arrived from Sir Robert Sale. On the 7th inst. he made 
a sally with his litle garrison from the fort of Jellalabad, and disposing his 
force in three small columns, boldly attacked the camp of Mahomed Ukbar 
Khan, which was pitched about a mile from the walls. Complete success 
attended this gallant effort. A show of resistance was made by the enemy ; 
but panic soon seized them, and they fled in confusion and dismay. The 
camp was burnt, and the garrison returned victorious, wilh the joyful certam- 
ty of deliverance, having just heard of our success in forcing the pass. They 
had, however, to lament the loss, in this aflair, of the gauant Colonel Dennie, 
of the 13th, who was killed while leading his men to dislodge a party of 
Ghilzies posted ina ruined fort, from whence they had opened a fire on the 
flank of the advancing columns. 

The fort of Lallpoora was held, when we came bere, by an Affghan Chiet 
named Saadut Khan, brother of Toorabaz Khan, whose assistance the other 
day enabled our Pesh Bolak fugitives to escape to Peshawur. ‘Toorabaz 
then possessed the place, but found itadvisable to abandon it and take refuge 
at Peshawur, when the insurrection against his friends, ihe Engli¢h, broke 
out; and Saadut, their bit er foe, then seized it. ‘Toorabaz accompanied us 
through the pass, and General Pollock purposes, before We move on, to rein- 
state him in his power. 

A battery was erected, and we fired several rounds of shot and shell at the 
fort ‘The river runs like a sluice in front of the place, and is not fordable, 
nor cou!d boats be procured, so a force under Lieuc-Colonel Taylor, of the 
9th, composed of two squadrons of the 3:d Light Dragoons, two companies of 
the 9:h, ten of native infantry, and two guns, proceeded yesterday along this 
bank, with the intention of crossing where practicable, and moving down on 
Lallpoora, through a rocky defile on the other side. ‘he operation was 
found far more difficult and dangerous than they anticipated. ‘The depth and 
rapidity of the stream, or rather streams, (for they had to get over several,) was 
ost formidable. Three or four men and horses of the Dragoons were drown- 
ed. The infantry crossed on elephants, and after many hours of excessive 
toil the troops reached their destination in the middle ct the night, and found 
the fort and town abandoned by theenemy. This we knew long before their 
arrival, having watched from our battery, with much amuseinent, the decamp- 
ing of Saadut and his friends ; who mounted in hot haste, and set off over the 
hills, as soon as they got news of the approach of Colonel ‘Taylor's party cn 
their flank. Soon afier their departure an Afighan, one of the inhabilants of 
the town of Lallpoora, crossed the rapid siream to our side with great dex- 
terity, supported by an inflated bag of goat-skin, which, on reaching the bank, 
he hoisted on his back, and then hastened up to us to announce that the place 
was forsaken by the enemy. Our troops hada wearisome march back to re- 
join head-quarters, and came in thoroughly fagged, but without further ac- 
cident. 

To-morrow we resume our advance on Jellalabad. 

Yours, &e., M.S. 
[To he continued,] 








CAMPBELLIANA. 


Concluded from Allion of last week. 





No poet ever dreaded criticism more than Campbell. ‘Coleridge has at- 
tacked “The Pleasures ot Hope,” and all other p'easures whatsoever,’ 
writes Lord Byron; ‘ Mr. Rogers was present, and heard himself indirectly 
rowed by the lecturer. Campbell will be desperately annoyed. I never saw 
a man [and of him I have seen very little] so sensitive ;—what a happy tem- 
perament! ] am sorry for it; whatcan he fear fromeriticism s 

His next great work was the ‘Specimens of th British Poets,’ in seven 
octavo volumes, published in 1819. This was one of Mr. Murray’s publi- 
cations, and one of his own suggesting. His agreement with Camptell 
was for 500/., but when the work was completed he added 5902 more, and 
books to the value ot 200/., borrowed for the publication. Such fi's of munifie 
cence were not uncommon with John Murray; he had many dealings, and 
dealt fairly, straightforwardly, beyond the tounds of comncn liberality. We 
wish we could say the same of Campbell in this transaction. No second 
edition of the ‘Specimens’ was called for betore 1841; and when Mr. Mur- 
ray, in that year, determined on printing the whole seven volumes in one 
handsome volume, he applied to Campbell to revise his own work, and made 
him at the same time a handsome offer for the labour of revision. Campbell 
declined the offer, and set his face at first against the publication, What was 
to be done? ‘There was a demand for a new edition, and it had been a piece 
of literary madness on Mr. Murray’s part it he had sent the book to press 
with all its imperfections on its head—not the imperfections, be it understood, 
ot taste and criticism, but of biographical and bibliograpisical information. 
Good taste can never change—it is true at all times; bat jacts received as 
such, fur want of better information, may be set aside by aay duil tact-mon- 
ger who will take the pains to examine a parish register, a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, or a will in Doctor’s Communs. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, at theeleventh hour, was called in by Mr. Murray 
to superintend the reprint, and correct the common errors of fact throughout 
the seven volumes. Various inaccuracies were removed; some silently, for 
ithad been burdening the book with useless matter to have retained them 1n 
the text and pointed them out in a note; while others, that entangled a thought 
or gave weight, were allowed to stand, but not without notes to stop the per- 
petuity ofthe error. A quiver of rage played upon the lips of the pet when 
he was informed that any one had dared to revise his labours : but when he 
saw what was done, and knew the friendly hand that had gone with so much 
patient care through the whole work, he expressed his unfeignes pleasure, 
and, as we have heard, thanked Mr. Cunningham for his useiv! services. 

The Essay is a charming piece of prose, fresh at the fiftie'h readings, and 
the litle prefatory notices abound in delightful criticism, not subve and tar- 
fetched, but characteristically true to the genius of the pvet. He is more 
alive to beauties than deflects, and has distinguished his criticism by a wider 
sympathy with poetry in all its branches, than you will find in any other 
book of English criticism. Juhnson takes delight in stripping tore than 
one leaf from every laurel—he laughs at Gray—Collius he commends cold- 
ly, and he even dares to abuse Milton. Drvden and Pope, the idels of Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism, are the false gods of Southey’s: 

‘ Holy at Rome—here Antichrist.’ 
Campbell has none of this school of criticism ; he loves poetry for its own 
sweet sake! and is no exclusionist, ; ; 

The great fault of Campbell is, that he does not give the best specimens of 
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his authors; but such pieces as Ellis and Headly had not given. Of Sir Philip 
Sydney he says, ‘ Mr. Ellis has exhausted the best specimens of his poetry. 
I have only offered a few short ones,’ No one will go toa book of speci- 
mens for specimens of a poet in his second-best manner, or his third-rate 
mood. We want the cream of a poet, not the skimmed milk of his genius, 
A long extract from Theodric would not represent Mr. Campbell’s manner 
in the fiery Hope, or the more gentle Gertrude. Specimens ase intended for 
two classes of people—one who cannot afford to buy, and the second who do 
not care to possess, the British Poets im one hundred and fifty odd volumes. 
The poor want the best, and the other class of purchasers want surely not 
the Worst. 

In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon the editorship of the New 
Monthly Magazine, which he conducted, we are told, ‘ witha spirit and a 
resource worthy of his reputation, and of the then palmy estate of periodical 
literature.’ We douot this. He drew his salary regularly, it is true, but 
contributed little of his own of any merit. The whole labour, and too much 
of the responsibility, rested on the shoulders of the assistant. The poet's 
name carried its (ull value; the Magazine took root and flourished, and the 
pay per sheet was handsome. He soon drew a good brigade of writers 
around him, and placing implicit confidence in what they did, and what they 
could do, he made his editorship a snug sipecure situation. ‘Tom Camp- 
bell,’ said Sir Walter Scott, ‘had much in his power. A man at the head of 
a Magazine may do mach for young men ; but Cainpbell cid nothing, more 
from indolence { fancy, than disinclination or a bad heart.” 

A series of articles appeared inthe New Monthly Magazine when Camp- 
bell was its editor, entitled Boswell Redivivus—a catch-penny name, given by 
Hazlitt to a collection of Norchcote’s conversations and sayings, uttered, as 
was urged, by Northcote, in all the contidence of friendship. An ill-natured 
saying ortwo brought the painter into trouble, and Northcote wrote to 
Campbe!l complaining of their appearance, in a letter in which he calls Haz- 
litt a wretch who had betrayed him. Campbell’s answer is a striking illus. 
tration of the system he pursued in editing the New Mouthly. : 

‘Lam afilicted beyond measure,’ says the poct, ‘at finding my own inatten- 


tion to have been the means of wounding the feelings of a venerable man of 


genius. Dictate the form and manner of my attem ting to atone for having 
unconscious y injured yor, if [can make any atoneinent. The infernal Haz- 
litt shall nevet more be permitted to write for the New Monthly. [ mean not 
to palliate my own want of watchtulness over the magazine which has occa- 
sioned such a paper being admitted ; 1 only tell you the honest truth, that a 
crisis in my affairs, which is never likely to occur again, fatally tempted me 
this Jast month to trust the revision of some part of the Dumber to the care and 
delicacy of another person ; that person, like myseli, has siept over his charge.’ 

This want of watchfulness was, we fear,a monthly failing, not, as is here 
set forth, a rare occurrence. 


Tie success of ‘Gertrude’ induced him in 1824 to put forth another poem, | 
a domestic tale, entitled ‘‘Theodric.’ A silence of filleen years put expecta- | 


tion upon tiptoe, but when ‘ @heodric’ appeared it Was much in the condition 
ot Jonson’s ‘Silent Woman,’ there was no one lo say plaudite wii. The wits at 
Holland Llouse disowned the banuing; the ‘ Quarterly’ called it ‘an unworthy 
publication,’ and friend joined toe in the language of condemnation. Yet 
Catmpbeil had much to encounter, he had to outstrip his former efiorts, to fight 
a battle with the public against expectation and the applause awarded to his 
foriner poetry. ‘here is a censcious feeling throughout the poem that the 
poet is lighting an unequal battle; he stands up, bat his play is feeble, he dis- 
trusts hiiaself, and is only tolerat d from a recollection ov his bygone powers. 

‘T otien wonder,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘how Tom Campbell, with so 
much real genius, has not maintained a greater figure in the public eye than 


he has done of late.’ Scott is writing in 1826. ‘ ‘The magazine seems to have | 


paralysed him. The author not only of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” but ct 


* Hohenlinden, Lochiel, &c.,” should have been at the very topof the tree. | 


Somehow he wants audacity, fears the public, and what is worse, fears the 
shadow of his own reputation” * * * ‘Whata pity itis,’ said Sir Wal- 
ter to Washington Irving, ‘that Campbell does not write more and oftener, 
and give full sweep to hisgenius! He has wings that would bear him to the 
skies, and he does, now and then, spread them grandly, but folds them up 
again, and resumes his perch, as if he was afraid to launch away. ‘The fact 
is, Campbell isin a mannera bagbear tc himself; the brightness of his early 
success is a detriment to al! his further efforts. He is afraid of the shadow 
that his own fame casts before him.’ 

in 1827 we was elected lord-rector of hisown mother university at Glasgow. 
He was elected by the free an! unanimous choice oi the students, and was 
justly proud of his election, 

‘It was a deep snow,’ writes Ailan Cunningham, ‘when he reached the 
college-green ; the students were drawn up in patties, pelting one another; 
the poet ran in the ranks, threw several snowballs with unerring aim, then 
summoning the scholars around him in the hall, delivered a speech replete 
with philosophy and eloquence. It isneedless to say how this was welcomed.’ 

When his year of servivude hadexpired, he was unanimously re-electe |, the 
students preseniing him at the same time with a handsome silver punch- 
bowl, described by the poet in his will as one of the great jewels ot his proper- 
ly. 
~ On the 9th of May, 1823, he lost his wife. This wasa severe blow to him. 
She was a clever woinan, and had that influence overhim whicha wife should 
always bave who isa proper helpmate to her husband. I have heard him 
say, and with much emotion, ‘No one can imagine how much I was indebted 
to that Woman for the comforts of life’ 

In 1829 ani 1839, he quarrelled with Colburn, threw up the edito'ship of 
the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ and lending his name to another publisher, 
started a magazine called ‘The Metropolitan. A Life ot Sir ‘Thomas 
Lawrence, in two octavo volumes, was advertised, with Campbeil’s name to 
it, about the same time. ‘lhe Lite was soon abandoned, and the new maga- 
zine, afier atime, transierred to Saunders and Ouey, with two editors instead 
of one, Ton Cainpbell and his triend fom Moore. ‘The after hist ry of the 
magazine is well-kaown—the two poets retired, and Marryat, with his * Peter 
Simple,’ gave it a swing of reputation which it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the ebullition of bad verse, occupied much 
of Campbell’stime when editor of ‘The Metropolitan” He lived in the 
Polish Chambers, and all his talk was Poland. Czartoryski and Niemciewi'z 
were naiies everlastingly on his lips. A tale of a distressed Pole was his 

reeling when you met, and an alms or subszription the chorus of his song. 
Boswell was hut more daft about Corsica than Campbell about Poland, Poor 


Tom Campbell, be exhausted all his sympathy on the Poles, and spent all his | 


invectives upon Russia. Yet he did good—he was the means otf assisting 


many brave but uniortunate men, whilst his ravings against Russia passed | 


unheeded by, like the clamorous outcries for liberty of Akensile and ‘Thom- 
son. 

In 1834, he published, in two octavo volumes, the ‘ Lite of Mrs. Siddons.’ 
Our great acivess iad constituted Campbell her biographer, and Campbell has 
told me, more than once, that he considered the work a kind of sacred duly’ 
No man ever went to his task more grudgingly than Campbell; and no man 
of even average apilities ever produced a worse biography than Campbeil’s 
so-called ‘ Lite ot Mrs. Sisdons.’ The Quarterly called it ‘an abuse of bio- 
graphy,’ and its writer ‘the worst theatrical historian we have ever read.’ 
Some of his expressions are turgid and nonsensical almost beyond belief. Of 
Mrs. Priteuard he says that she ‘ electrified the house with disappointment,’ 
Upon which the Quarterly remarks, ‘This, we suppose, is what the philoso- 
phers call negative electricity.’ 

Since Mr. Campbell's death, Mr. Dyce has addressed a letter to the editor 
of the Lilerary Gazette, disclaiming any partnership in the composition otf 
what he cal s ‘that unfortunate book.’ There was a rumour very rife, when 
the book appeared, that Mr. Dyce had had a main-finger in the pie ; bul the 
gross inaccuracies of the work gave the best answer to the rumour. Mr. 
Dyce’s accuracy deserves to be proverbial, and no one could suspect ihat he 
could have hid a hand in any thing like ‘a very large portion’ of the unfurte- 
nate perforinance. However, in disclaiming the share assigned him, he lets 
us a litle behind the scenes on this occasion. 
Campbell’s tiring-room. 

‘Soon afier Campbell had received the materials which Mrs. Siddons had 
bequeathed to hii for her biography, he wrote to me on the subject ; informing 


me, that, as he had a very slight acquaintance with siage-history, he dreaded | 


the undertaking, and offering me, if | would become his coadjutor, one-half 
of the sum which E. Wilson was to pay him torthe work. I rejused the 
money, but promised him all the assistance in my power. We next torward- 
ed io me his papers, consisting chiefly of Mrs. Siddons’ memoranda for her 
life, and a great mass of letters which she had written, at various intervals. to 
her intimate triend Mrs. Fitz-Hughes. Having caretuily gone over the whole, 
I returned them with sundry illustrations; and subsequently, trom time to 
time, I seni him other notes which [ thougit might suit his purpose. As, on 
one ceeasion, he had spoken slightungly of the letters to Mrs. Fitz-Hughes 
(calling them ‘very dull,” and saying that ‘the mind of Mrs. Siddons moved 
in them like an elephant’), and was evidently inclined not to print them, | 
sir. ngly urged him by no means to omit them, since they appeared to ma, 
though a little pompous in siyle, extremely characteristic of the writer. 
While he was engaged on the biography, a report reached him tiat Mrs 
Jameson was about to publish Memoirs ot Mrs. Siddons, and that Miss Sid- 


dons (now Mrs. Combe) had tarnished her with many aneedote At this he 
Was excessively angry; and shows | me a letter which he had written to Miss 
Siddons, ind gnanty ¢ miplaining that She should patruopise Virs, Jaineson’s 
work, when she must be aware that he had been specially appointed hei 
mother’s biog apher, As the leiter in question was perhaps the most extra- 


ordinary ever addressed by a gentleman to a lady, I entreated him to throw 
Whether it was eventually sent o1 


i into the fire; bat he positively refused 


Ve see Mrs. Siddens in Tom i 
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not, I never learned: if it was, Mrs. Combe cannot have forgotten it. He 
had afterwards some communication with Mrs. Jameson, in consequence of 
which she abandoned her design.’ 

| have heard Campbell say that a little girl of eleven would write better 
letters of their kind than any halt dozen addressed by Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. 
Pitz-Hughes, The t was introduced to the actress by Charles Moore, the 
brother of Sir John Sica. 

With the money which the publication of a bad book brought him, Mr. 
Campbell set off for Algiers. He wld on his return more stories than Tom 
Coryait, and began a series of papers upon his travels, for his old magazine, 
the New Monthly. These papers have since been collected into two volumes, 
and entitled, ‘ Letters trom the South.’ 

His subsequent publication, were a‘ Life of Shakspear,a poem called 
‘The Pilgrim of Glencoe,’ the very dregs and sediment of cotage; ‘ The 
Life and ‘Times of Petrarch,’concocted trom Archdeacon Coxe’s apers [a 
sorry performance], and ‘ Frederick the Great and his Court and Times,’ a 
publication far below any thing which Smolleit’s necessities compelled him 
to put his name to, and only to be equalied by the last exigencies of Elkanah 
settle, 

In 1837, he published his poeins, in one handsome octavo volume, with 
numerous vignettes, engraved on steel, {rom aesigas by Turner; but Camp- 
bell had no innate love for art, and his illustrated volume, when compared with 
the companion volume of Mr. Rogers, is but a distant imitation, Mr. Rogers, 
itis wue, had a bank at his back, and Campbell had little more than Telford’s 
legacy of 500/. todraw upon; but this will not account for the difference, 
Which weareto attribute altogether to an imperfect understanding of the 
beauties and resources of art. 

When Mr. Campbell accepted the editorship of the “ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,” he torsook his favourite Sydenham, and leased the house No. 10 Up- 
per Seymour-sireet West. It was in this house that Mrs. Campbell died. His 
uext reinove was to Middle Scotiand Yard. Here he gave a large evening 
party, and ten grew tired of his house. Milton’s biographers pursue their 
favourite poet through all his garden bouses, and tenements in London! Lam 
atraid it would be no easy task to follow Campbell through the long catalogue 
ot hisLondon lodgings, tor the last fifieen years of his life. I recollect him 
lodging at No, 42 Katon-s'reet; in Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico; in Sussex 
Chambers, Duke-stieet, St. James; at 18 Old Cavendish-street ; in York 
Chambers, St. James-street; and at6l Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. In November, 
| 1840, he again set up house, for the sake of a young niece, to whom he has 
| bequeathed the whoie of his little property. ‘The house he chose was No, 8 
: Victoria-square, and here he made his will, 
| ‘fhe last time Isaw Mr, Campbell was in Regent-strect, on the 26th of 
| Septeaber, 1843. He was dressed in a light blue-tai! coat, with gilt buttons, 
an umbrella tucked under his arm, his boots and trowsers all dust and dirt, a 
perlect picture of mental and bodily imbecility. 1 never saw a look more es- 














MARSTON: OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
(Continued.) 


Yet it may be jusily supposed that I did not limit my feelings to this lonely 
abstraction. I spent an antious period in making enquiries for the Marechale, 
in every quarter which offered the slightest probability of discovering her 
abode. Though I had seen the announcement of Clotilde’s approaching mar- 
riage in the public journals, | had seen no mention of its having taken place. 
My search was wholle unproductive. The captivating duchess, whoreceived 
me with the kindness which seemed a part of her nature, while she joined me 
in my praises of the ‘‘voung, the loveiy, and the accomplished Comtesse,” 
“her dearest of friends,” could tell me nothing more than that she had left 
London, and she believed with an intention of visiting France. ‘There her 
knowledge ceased. I learnt only further, that she had grown singularly foud 
of solitade, was melancholy, and had no hesitation in expressing the deepest 
dislike to the marriage proposed by her family. My enquiry was at an end. 

But I had inno period of my life been suffered to linger in long melascholy. 
Ove night, after returoing from a dinner at Devonshire House, I found a gen- 
tleman in possession of my chamber, with my fire briskly blazing, supper on the 
table, and every appearance of his having made himself master of the esta- 
blishment. As [ paused at the door, in some surprize at the ease of the pro- 
ceeding, the intruder turned round, and I saw the face of my old and excellent 
friend Vincent. I was delightedto take the honest hand of one who was enough 
to reueem the character of human nature. He was full of congratniations and 
country news. He told me thet this, his first visit to London for years, was 
simply to shake hands with his pupil ; to hear from him his adventures ; and to 
have the opportunity oi secing the regiment on parade. He now enjoyed all his 
objects together. The regiment ‘reminded him of the grenadiers of Maria The- 
resa, in the first Hungarian campaign ; and allthathe wished tor me was, that 
Thad seen Daun or Laudohn. However, no man in this world, could have every 
wish gratified ; and he was certain that I had in me the materials of a field- 
marshal.’ 

But he had more important topies. By an accidental meeting with an old 
college friend, high in office, he had ascertained that an expedition for Holland 
had been resolved on ; and that it wastotuke place without delay. The 
French had passed the frontier, and taken the strong fortress of Breda. Wil- 
liamstadt was bombarded, and must fall in a few days if not relieved. With 
its fall the Seven Provinces would be thrownopen. In this emergency aid had 
been solicited from Eugland 

Vincent's country news was brief. My lordly brother was in pursuit of a 
neighbouring heiress ; and, as a prosvective remedy for matrimonial ennui, spe~ 
culative on the chance of employment on some foreign embassy. Vincent 
himself had married one of his daughters to a neighbouring squire, whom he 





‘whose thoughts were not of this world,’ but the listless gaze of one who had 
ceased tothink at ail. 41 could not help contrasting to myselfthe poet’s pre- 
sent with his past appearance, as described by Byron in his Journal, ‘Camp- 
beli looks wel!, seems pleased, and dressed to “ spracery.” 
comes him, so does his new wig. He really looks as if Apollo had sent him 
a birth-day suit, or a wedding garment, and was witty and lively.’ ‘This was 
in i513, in Holland House. Le has drawn a picture of himseifin the streets 
of Edinburgh, when the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ was anew poem: ‘I have re- 
| peated these lines so often,’ he says, ‘ on the North Bridgé, that the whole ira 

| lernity of coachmen know me by congue as I pass. To be sure, toa mind in 
| sober, serious, street-walking humour, it must bear an appearance of lunacy, 
when one stamps with the hurried pace and fervent shake of the head, which 
| strong, pithy poetry excites.’* 

Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne on the 15th of June, 1844, and on the 3d of 
| July, was buried at Poei’s Corner, about one foot above the ground, and over 

| against the monument to Shakspeare. I have heard that he had a wish to be 
buried in the Abbey—a wish which he expressed about a year before he died, 
at a time when a deputation from the Glasgow Cemetery Cumpany waited on 
the poor enleebled poet to beg the favour of his body for their new cemetery. 
W ho willsay that Campbell lived unhonoured in his native city ? 

Mr. Caimpbell was, in stature, small, but well made. His eyes were very 
fine and jusi such eyes as Lawrence took delight in painting, when he drew 
that fine picture of the poet which wil! preserve his looks to the latest posteri- 
ly. {lis lips were thin, and on a constant twitter—thin lips are bad in marble, 
aud Chantrey retused to do his best, because his lips would never look well. 
Hie was bald, | have heard him say, when only twenty-four, aud since that 
age had alinost always worn a wig. 

There was a sprucery about almostevery thing he did. He would rule 
pencil-lines to write on, and complete a MS. more in the manner of Davies 
of Herelord than Tom Campbell. His wigs, in his palmy days, were true 
tu the last curl of studious perfection. 

He told a story with a great deal of humour, and had much wit and art in 
setting off an anecdote that in other telling had gone tor nothing. The story 
of the mercantile traveller from Glasgow, was one of his very best, and his 
proposing Napoleon’s healihata meeting of authors, because he had murdered 
a bookseller (Palm), was rich in the extreme. 

Campbell was very fond of jormiong clubs—he staried a poets’ club at his 
own table at Sydenham, when Crabbe, Moore, and Rogers were ot the party. 
‘ We talked of forminga poets’ club,’ writes Campbel!, ‘and even set about 
electing the members, not by ballo:, but viv7 voce. The scheme failed, | 
scarcely Know how; but this, [ know, thata week or so afterwards. I met 
with Perry, of the “ Morning Chronicle,” who asked me how our poets’ club 
was going on. I said, ‘1 don’t know—we have some difficulty in giving ita 
name ; we thought ot calling ourselves “The Bees.’” ‘Ah,’ said Perry, 
that's a little different from the common report, for they say you are to be cai- 
led “The Wasps.’”  [ was so stung with this waspish report, that I thought 
no more of the Poets’ Club. Whatever me.it is due to the foundation of the 
London University, { believe belongs by right to Campbell ; he was the found- 
er, moreover, of the Literary Union, an ill-regulated club, which expired in 
the spring of the present season. 

‘ Unwilling to outlive the good that didit,’ 
like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as described by Shakspeare. 
| It is weil known that Campbell’s owa favourite poem ot all his compositions, 
was his “ Gerirude.” Tonce heard him say, ‘1 never like to see my name 
before “The Pleasures of Hope;” why, 1 cannot tell you, unless it was 
/ that when young, I was always greeted among my friends as ‘ Mr. Campbell, 
author of “The Pleasures of Llope. ’” “Good morning to you, Mr. Camp- 
bell, author of * The Pleasures of Hope. dis When | got married, I was 
married as the author of ‘“‘The Pleasures of Hope ;” and when | became a 
father, my son was the son of the author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.”” A 
kind of grim smile, ill subdued, we are afraid, stole over our features, when 
standing beside the poet’s grave, we read the inscription on his coffin :— 
‘Tromas Campreti, LL.D. 
Acrnor or rae “Pieascres or Hore.” 
Diep June 15, 1844. 
Acep G7.’ 

The poet’s dislike occurred to our memory—there was no getting the better 
of the thought. 

There is a vigour and swing of versification ia “'The Pleasures of 
Hope,” unlike any other of Campbell’s compositions, the ‘ Lochiel” except- 
ed; yet it carries with it, as Sir Walter Scott justly observes, many marks of 
juvenile composition. ‘The ‘“ Lochiel’” has all the faults and ail the detects of 
his former effort, and, as if aware of a want, he sat down, when busy with 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” to amend the poem. The four last lines originally 
ran :— 








‘Shall victor exult or in death be laid low 

With his back tothe field and his feet to the foe! 

And leaving in baitie no blot on his name, 

Look proudiy to Heav’n trom the death-bed of fame.’ 


! 
| 
: A noble passage nobly conceived; but hear how it runs as appended to the 
| first edition of “ Gerirude of Wyoming ;” 
| ‘Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 
| Or look to yon Heay’n trom the death-bed of fame.’ 
The poet restored the original realing on the recommendation of Sir Walter 
| Seott: he had succeeded in sqacezing the whole spirit from out the passage 
| I remember remarking to Campbell, (hat there was a couplet in his‘: Plea- 
; sures of Hope,” which I felt an indescribable pleasure in repeating aloud, and 
in filling my ears with the music which it made :— 

¢ And waft across the wave’s tumultuous roar 

Tue wolf's long how! from Oonalaskai's shore,’ 
it—I found icin a poem called “ The | 
published about the time of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Jour- 
I have never been able to meet wilh this poem, 

Campbell deserves a good biography and a good monument. His own 
works want no r commendations, but his Imend s may do much to perpetuate | 
the memory ofthe man. Surely hi tiers deserve collec tion, and his curres- | 
pondence should not be suffered to perish tromneglect. There is a subserp 
tion On foot Oo erecta monument to his memory in Poet’s Corner. This Is 
as it should he—hbat let ii be somethin: We have more than enough of | 
bad and indifferent in the Abbey 


‘ Yes,’ he said,,-€ 'etiyou wiere | 
Sentimental Sanur. 
ney Per) 
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* Lockbart’s Lite of Scott, i, d42. 





trapged and vacant; not the vacancy of the man described by Dr. Young, ! 


A blue coat be- | 


denominated an ‘tunlicked cub’ but an honest man. Thus I had the know- 
legdge of all that the country could furnish, and thus—‘runs the world 
aWwaye 

All now was excitement and activity. The intelligence of the French ad. 
vance into the territories of ovrold and very helpless ally, awoke England at 
“once. The feeble and perfectly fruitless negotiations, by which the slide from 
disgust into war is generally managed, had produced their effect ; and France, 
furious for its prey, and England, steady and stubborn, for the first time were 
' brought face to face, The summons, so long wished for, at length reached 
us; and the Guards were ordered for embarkation. We received it in the 
apirit ofajubilee. All had been prepared. And on the nigat before our final 
parade, I received my appointmentto acompany. Our parade, next morning, 
was one which I believe was never forgotten by any individual who had the 
good fortune to witness it. Of all the striking ceremonials which I have ever 
seen, this was the nost striking. The king had given notice of his intention to 
be present, and bid us farewell. At six o’clock th> three regiments were drawn 
upia front of the Horse-Guards, a body of three thousand men, aud finer-lock- 
ing men never bore arms. All the avenues tothe park were crowded with the 
multitude. Exactly a: the half-hour, a rush of the people towards the parade 
showed that the king, always punctual, was at hand. He came surrounded by 
general officers, with the Prince of Wales, thena most chivalric figure, in the 
uniform of his regiment of light dragoons, and the Duke of York as a field- 
marshal. ‘The eathusiasm of the troops could not be restrained ; as this br'!- 
liaut staff approached their line ; and three cheers we:e given withali the zeal 
of honest loyalty. ‘There are times when tears are the only substitute for 
speech ; and the king, one of the most kind hearted of men, visibly shed tears 
atthis reception. Another cortege now approached ; they were the carrieges of 
the queen and princesses. The scene now became almost painful. There was 
many atear from royel and noble €yes—the impulse of high emotion. not of 
sorrow—or if tinged with the thought which always shades the name of war, yet 
undegraded by weakness. The multitude caugit the feeling ; the shouts sub- 
sided ; and all was weeping and waving of handkerchiefs. Tae king put an end 
to this embarrassing sympathy. He rode lorward, and, taking his station in 
the centre, gave the ‘word to march.’ Ee was answered by ove gallant ‘thus- 
| sa’ from the line, repeated by the thousands and tens of thousands who now 

moved before and around us. Our bands struck up, and with the monarch 

and his sons at our head, and the queen and priucesses following in their equi- 
pages, we murched through streets, crowded to the roof, echoing witl accla 
mations, and wishing us all good fortune as we passed along, untill we left 
the mighty metrepolis behind. Even then it was only to meet the new mul- 
titude of the country. The road to Greenwich, where we were to embark, ex- 
hibited a population as countless, enthusiastic, and full of good wishes as those 
with whom we had just parted. The king still :ode in our front ; flags, ban- 
ners, and every kind of joyous testimonial met our eyes ; and if ever there wa 
atriumph before the victory, it was in this honest and general dieplay of the 
trae heait of England 

The embarkation took place within a few hours; and on that night we slept 
en the element which Britain has so long made her field of battle The wea- 
ther was serene, and we fully enjoyed the freshness of the air, and the bright- 
ness of the view, as we rounded the coast. At the mouth of the Thames, we 
had met a strong squadron of the line of battle, appointed for our convey, and 
bringing numesous transports with troops. Our fleet had now become exten- 
sive, aud as we moved out from the land, the sight became continually more 
animated and exciting. The despatch of the look-out frigates, the constant 
change of signais, the firing of guus to regulate the sailing of the great convoy, 
the manceuvres of those floating castles, the seventy—-fours and three—deckers, 
the harmony of their bands as they passed us, rushing along under a cloud of 
canvass, with the hum of the thousands on board—all formed one of the most 
heart-stirring combinations that could exist to the eye, or eren tu the heart of 
a human being. é 

I stood gazing from the poop ofourtransport the entire day ; and even when 
twilightcame, there was but a change of interest and beauty. We moved oa, 
a moving multitude—a fragment of a mighty nation—almost a nation oursel- 
ves, on the face of the deep. Within the horizon which now Jay beneath my 
glance, smooth as g'ass, and shining in the richness of the departing day, what 
materials of living power were gathered ; what bold hearts ; what high hopes ; 
what indefatigable perseverance ; what accomplished intelligence ! 





'a force 
inferior to the one before me had more than once changed the fate of the world. 
It might be now on its way only to change the fate once more. The cause, too, 
wasanoble one. It was sustained by nu aggression, perfidy, or desire of 
change. It was to protect a friendly nation, and to sustain an inspired cause, 
There was no taint of cruelty or crime to degrade the soldtership of England. 
We were acting in the character which had already exalted her name as pro- 
tectors of the weak and punishers ot the powerful. 

On the second evening we reached the flat and uninteresting coast of Hol- 
land. But if the coast was repellent, nothing could exceed the eagerness of 
the inhabitants to welcome our arrival. On our first approach near land every 
boat that could swim came off, crowded with people, some to take reluge on 
board the fleet, but thousands to urge our speedy landing. The ferocious 
plunder which had become the principle of the republican arms had stricken 
terror into the hearts of the Hollanders ; a people remarkably attached to home, 
and tond, or even jealous, of the preservation of the most trivial article of pro- 
perty connected with that home. The French troops, often pressed with hun- 
ger, and adopting the dezperate maxun of ‘making war support war,’ had com- 
mitted such wanton rain of property in the Netherlands, that, at this distance, 
the common effect of exaggeration described them as rather demons than 
men 

Var is of all things the most picturesque, and there never was a gala on the 
waters of the Adriac more gay or glittering than our landing. But we had 
infinitely the advantage in the ounbers, the brillianey, and, what gave a higher 
feeling to the whole, in the re y of ailits objects. There was no painte d 
pageant ; it was r al strencth, real soldiership ; the cannon that r-ared above 
our heads, as we descended into the boat, were the thunderers which jiad sha- 
ken mang a battlement ; tue flotula launches, long-hoats, and cutters, which 
covered the sea, were wauned with the soldiers and sailors sent forth to fight th 
batile of hurnan freedom on every shore of the globe. Twe ships were that 
British fleet whose name was synonymous with the noblest exploits of war, and 
which it would have been well worth going round the circumference of the 
iove to see. 





e 


On this night we bivouacked ; the shore offered no human habitation, and 
. wes too late for the landing of our tents. But the sand was dry, our fire 
were soon lighted ; all was sport and activity ; our bands played ‘Welcome to 


look of a magni fi 


Holland ;’ our men danced with the peasontry ; all had the 
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cent frolic ; and, when at last I threw myself on my open air pillow, I dreamed 


of fairyland. 


At daybreak we marched, in the highest spirits, and only longing to have 











nome of the armies, with a copiousness and courtesy which all our ques- 
ttoning could not tire. 
‘We have now,’ said he, ‘ the finest army in line that Europe has ever 


an opportunity of trying our strength with the ennemy. From ume to time, | Seen; little less than 200,000 men are under the command of the prince. It 
the pte of “4 sauanads reached us, and heightened our eagerness to advance. he is suffered to move them in a mass, they must break through any part of 
But Holland is proverbially difficult for any movements but those of a track- the French territory which they choose, It they divide, they will be beaten, 
schuyt ;and the endicss succession of narrow roads, the perpetual canals, and It will now take only three pitched battles to reach Paris—for the three coy- 


the monotony of her level fields, rich as they were, exhausted us more than | 


{ering armies fight with the guilloune in their rear. Buta single unlucky 


. ; . ‘+e. | Skirmish may bring every peasant in France upon us ; and ittakes but fifteen 
D: isege es ee eS ee ae bee ante pacar ger days to make the French peasant a soldier. Blows, and those straighttor- 


“general camp, pioneers and all,’ enjoyed the quaint novelty of Dutch life. 


ward, are our true policy, It we negotiate, we shall be beaten; if beaten 


The |utie villages, so unlike our owo,and yet so admirably fitted for peasant here, weshal] be beaten or the Rhine, and perhaps even on the Danube,’ 


comfort, the homesteads embedded in plantations of willows, the neatness of 


The news of Dumourier’s atiempt to overthrow his government had reach. 


uti * : f stifi . 2 wer of Guiscard was 
every thing round the farm houses, and even the sleekness of t he cattle, which ort as, bat in she Gangs may of mayriifentiet, Zhe ane :s 


seemed by their tameness to form a part of the habitancy—all were objects 0 


constant remark on our march ; and we could easily comprehend the horror 
with whicl the arrival of a French commissariat must strike these comfortable 
burglers. But the punctuality of British payments was perfectly known, al- | 
ready; the whole plenty of the !and was poured out before us ; we regaled sump- 


tuously. 


On the second evening of our march through this lanscape of fatness, we 
were warned of our approach to the besieged fortress, by the louder roar of the 
cannon, and not less by the general desolation of the couniry. Tne enemy's 
hussars had made a wide sweep, and wherever they were seon, the villagers 


| promptand plain. ‘ Dumourier,’ said he, ‘is one of those men who has a 
one-sided understanding. He is a capital soldier, but a childish statesman ; 
and, with an absurdity by no means limited to himself, he thinks that his 
talent lies in statesmanship. The result has been, that the factions have al- 
ways managed him as they do all men of his calibre. When he attempted to 
act tor himself, they crushed him without mercy ; when he ceased to bea 
tool, he necessarily became a victim. ‘The army is now ia retreat. ‘To the 
French retreat is always ruin; the horseman sells his horse; the toot soldier 
sells his musket ; and the artilleryman selis his powder and ball, breaks up 
his gun carriage fur a fire, and throws his gun into the next ditch. The 
peasantry then fall on them all, repay their plunder with the pike and the 


had fled mstantly, carrying off their cattle. We found the traces of those fo- | piichfork, and in three days the army is cissoived.’ 


raying excursions in the fragments of burned mills, a favourite object of des- 
truction with the French—tor what purpose [ never could compreliend, except 


* But will Cobourg follow up his blow ? was the ‘question on all sides, 
‘The commander in chiet,’ was the answer, ‘is intelligent and brave. 


the pleasure of seeing them burn—in coitages uncooted, for the sake of the | Fle has learned the protession under the greatest soldier woom Russia has 
thatch ; in broken moveables, and, in some instances, in the skeletons of hor- | produced, or perhaps ever wil! produce—Suwarrow. But he is himself under 
ses and remnants of arms ; for the peasantry were not always patient sufferers, | orders. If he were a republican general he would instantly march, and with- 
and some of the smaller detachments of the plunderers had met with severe re- | ina week he would be in the fuueries, But as an Austrian commander, he 


taliation. 


must wait for the opinion of men too far offto know a single fact of the 


At length we halted for the night, and orders were issued for a general | campaign, too blind to kaw themifthey were on the spot, and too jealous even 


movement at daybreak, to aitack the French force covering the siege of 


of their own general to suffer him to beat the enemy, if victory would throw 


Williamstadt. ‘The order was :eceived with shouts; and the night was spent | their own nothingness in the shade.’ bi! 
in great exuitation. Tne cannonade, which was now within a few miles of| Every hour now produced its event. A general feu-de-jte announced the 


us, continued with such violence during the night thatsleep was next to im- 
possible; and long betore the first sireak of light in the east, we were busy io 


first great success of the campaign ; Mayence had been ‘aken, with its gar- 
rison of 20,006 men. The French general, Custine, had made an unsuccess. 


the numberiess preparations for a first action. Ovderlies and aides-de-camp | ful attack on the lines of the besiegers, to relieve the fortressin its last 


‘were speedily in motion, and at the first tap of the reveille all were on parade. 


extremity, had been beaten, and driven back into the Vosges, where he was 


“The sun rose brightly, gave one broad blaze along our columns ,and alter thus | at liberty to starve among the most barren mountains o! France. Bat the 


cheering us, instantly plunged intoa mist, which, except that ii was not actu- 
ally black, obscured our road nearly as much asif it had been midnight. 


intelligence came qualified by the formidable ramour that Prussia was already 
making terms with the French, that it had acknowledged the government as 


This was simply a specimen of the new land on which we now set foot. But | the ‘ Republic,’ aod even that the Prussians had sung the Mursellaise. Thus 


it perplexed all the higher powers prodigiously—generals and the staff gallop- 
ing roundus in all directions, the wholevne mass of confusion. Yet we 
still pushed on, toiling our puzzled way, when, as if by magic, a regiment ol 


we had the light and shade. 
But while politicians tremble, soldiers are gay. What were all those shift- 
ings and doublingsto us? We had all the luxuries of the most luxurious of 


the enemy’s hussars dashed full into the flank of our column. Never was | all lives, the foreign camp. We had now marched from the couniry of logs 
there a more complete surprise. ‘The enemy were as much astonished as | and bogs, and were moving throngh the richest soil, and not the least,beautitul 
ourselves, for the collision had been the resuit of an a'tempt to find their way | landscape, of the Continent. Hoiland was lefi behind, Flanders was around 
through the fog back to their camp; but Inow {or the first time saw the temper | us, I'rance was before us. We had the finest army of Europe, untouched by 
ot John Bull in the field. ‘The attack of the hussars was evidentiy looked un } disaster, confident in its strength, and theenemy in full fight. If we despised 
-by our men less as a military manceuvre, than a piece of foreign impudence. | the fugitives, we fully as much despised the politicians; the man with the 


To fire mightbe hazardous to some of our advancing columns, which we could 
hear, though not see; but the word ‘ charge* from our gallant old colonel was 
enough; they rushed with the bayonet on the cavalry, forced their way iu be- 
tween the squadrons, which had been brought toa stand by the narrowness of 


sword in his hand naturally scorasthe man with the pen behind his ear. 

Thus we galloped, danced, and dreamed on. The spring, too, had come; 
the harshness of a foreign winter had been changed within a few days to the 
delightful soltness of early summer. The fields were covered with flowers, 


the dyke ; and in five minutes the whole had laid down their arms, given up | and the country was filled with the preparations for the rural fetes of the first 


their horses to our filers and drummers, and were marching to the rear. 
As if to reward us for this dashing affair, a gust of wind blew aside the fog ; 


of May. [enjoyed the scene doubly, for I had been sent along with a squad- 
ron of dragoons to the advanced posts, and thus escaped the turmoil of the 


the sun gleamed again; and Williamstadt, the French camp, the covering | camp. My quarters were in one of the old Flemish country-houses, which 


force formed in columns and'waiting for us, and the whole couniry to the hori- 
zon, green as a duckpond, and altogether as smooth, burst on our view. ‘The 
suddeaness ot the display was like the drawing-up of.a stagecurtain, witha 
melo-drainatic army and castle behind. Our advance wasnow rapid. ‘The 
skirmishers on both sides began to engage, and our light artillery to throw a 
long shot now and then intotheenemy’s columns The difficulty of the ground, 
intersected with high narrow causeways stretching over marshy fields, retard- 
ed our progress : and for two hours—they were the two longest hours—which 


any of us had ever spent—we were forced to content ourselves with firing at | with the prospect of thirty thousand a year. 


our long range, and watching the progress of our more distant columns mov- 
ing on the flank ofthe enemy. Toa military eye nothing could be more in 
teresting than the view ofthe vast field on which these concentric movements 
were developing themselves from hour to hour. At length we received the 


had been the head quarters of the French general, and had thus escaped the 
usual ravage. The chateau was large, well furnished in the national fashion, 
and the half-dozen domestics whu remained afier the escape of their masier, 
were charmed with the expenditure which always follows the presence of 
English troops. 

My companien, the captain of dragoons, was one of the finest specimens of 
his country—the heir of a noble family, generous and gay, brave as his own 
sword, and knowing as little of the soldiet’s lite as became a young aristocrat 
He insisted on our giving a ball 
to the Flemings; and our invitations were sent out accordingly for hall a 
dozen leagues round. They included, of course, the camp: andevery lounger 
who could obtain leave for the night came crowding in upon us. Nothing 
cou.d succeed better. Ali was festivity within doors; but not so all without, 


order to advance, and diive in a strong column which had just debouched | fur the night suddenly changed from serenity to storm. England is not the 


from a wood in frontot us. Our men rushed on with a cheer, threw in a 
heavy seed f and charged. ‘Their weight was irresistible, and the French 
e 


column bre 


the enemy, and driven him from his positiun. 


But the most difficult task of the day was stillto be achteved. The French 
camp ha been placed in strong ground ; heavy batteries commanded every 


approach ; and Dampierre, their general, an officer of known ability, had ex- 
hibited all his skill in rendering the position, if not impregnable, at least 
one which could not be forced without the most serious loss, The day had 
been already far spent, and the troops were wearied with six hours’ march- 
ing and fighiing; but nothing could restrain their eagerness to finish the 
victory. ‘lhe beads of columns again advanced, and the firing became tre- 


mendous on both sides. The Freuch batteries poured an absolute shower of 


balls upon us, and we were beginning to lose men, when a strange and indes- 
cribable sound suddenly caught every ear 

Such was the universal sense of something more singular, and even more 
ormidable, than the work of war, that the fire on our side rapidly subsided, 


fand every eye was turned to look forthe cause. It soon exhibited itself. | of the snow. 
With a rvar like thunder, I saw the sea bursting in upon the plain where the 
enemy lay intrenched. ‘The Duich garrison had sallied out from William- 
stadt, on the repulse of the French, and cut the dyke in several places. The 
ocean now fought our battle; each chasm in the long mound which protected 
the fields from inundation, was now the channel of a roaring cataract; the 
trenches were soon filled ; asthe waters advanced, the field-works were wash- 
ed away ; still wave rolled on wave; cannon, tents, baggage, every thing 


but the soldier himself, was seen gradually sinking, or fluatihg away on the 


surface of the surge. Within the hour, the ground on which we had fought 
during the day was completely covered with the flood. The French camp 
was totally buried. The enemy had only time to make a hurried retreat, or 
rather flight, along the causeways which stood above ihe waters. As an army, 
they were utterly ruined; when they at last reached firm ground, they scatter- | phe. 
ed through the country, and those battalions never appeared in the field 


again. 


Our troops entered the relieved fortress, with drums beating and colours 
flying. We were received as deliverers; all that the place could offer was 


heaped upon us; and if praise could have repaid our exploits, never was 
praise more abundant from the lips of the whole population. 


The catastrophe was complete; and when at night | broke away from the 
heat and noise of the huge barrack in which we had been placed, as the post 


of favour, and walked upon the rampart, nothing could form a more ex 
pressive contrast to the tumult ofthe day. The moon was high, and her ligh 
showed the whole exient ot the late field of battle. But all was now one im 
mense shining lake. Where cavalry had charged and artillery had roared 
andthe whole living clash and confusion of a stubborn engagement had fill 


ed the eye and ear but a few hours before, all was now an expanse of quiet 


water, calm as a grave, without a vestige of the struggle, but with hundred 





only spot tamed for fickleness of atmosphere. By midnight every beech and 
elm round the chateau was tossing and bending down to the roots, anda heavy 


4 and took refuge again in the wood. Another glance showed | snowfall was already sheciing the fields. As the storm rose, il occurred to 
me the whole British force in motion, every where pressing oa; the enemy 


every where retreating, ali their columas converging, upon their camp. Those 
are the brilliant moments of a soldier’s life. All was exultauion, we had met 


me to asceriain what provision might have been made against it by our sol- 
diers, who were Jodged in the barns and extensive outhouses of the chateau. 
Leaving my dragoon friend to act as master of the ceremonies, I sa!lied furth. 
The storm was now at its height; and it was with some difficulty that I could 
make my way. 

In the midst of the excessive darkness, I felt some animal make a sudden 
spring on me, which nearly brought me to the ground. Wolves were not 
common in the country, bu: there had been some recent instances of their is- 
suing froin the forests, and my first idea was that I had been thus attacked. 
But the barking and bounding of a dog soon put an endto this conception; and 
I recognised in my assailant the huge house-dog of the chateau, with whom I 
had already struck up a particular friendship. More sharpsighted than my- 
self, he had rushed across the wood after me, and exhibited all imaginable re 
jvoicing at the rencontre. I reached the barns, found all my men wrapped in 
that quiet which cares nothing for the troubles of kings and cabinet councils, 
and was preparing to return, when Cavsar, with every demonstration of hay- 
ing found something of importance, brought me a letter which he Lad dug cut 
By the light of the lantern, I discovered it to be the report of an 
engineer cfhcer despatched from the French army to ascertain the condition 
of our out-posts, informing the head of the staft of an intended bail, and pro- 
posing a plan for carrying off the whole party together. 1 wasthunderstruck, 
The letter was dated three days before, and though evidently dropped by some 
negligence of the officer, yet giving full time for him to make his report in 
person, and bring the force necessary tor our capture. If it succeeded, an 
exploit of this order might have paralysed the whole campaign; for nearly 
> | the entire staff of the army, besides a crowdof regimental officers of all grades, 

were within the walls of the chateau. 

I hastened back, showed the report to one or two of the principal officers, in 
private, for the purpose of avoiding alarm to our fair partners, and we then 
considered what means were lett to protect us from the approaching catastro- 
Our little council of war was nearly as much perplexed as matiers of 
this kind are in general; and the propusilions, various as they were, came 
finally to the usual result, that we had got into a scrape, and that we must get 
outof it as well as we could, To send the ladies away was impossible, in a 
tempest which already flooded every road, and wit! all the trees crashing 
over their heads, To expect reinforcements from the ¢ np, atsuch a distance, 
and in such weather, was hopeless; with the recollect that the whole affair 
might be over in the next quarter of an hour, and our entire assembly be in 
march before the French hussars, 

- This was the first occasion of my responsibility as # su'dier; and I learned 
t | from this time forth, to give commanders-in-chief some vredit fur their respoo- 
- | sibilities. The agonies of that half hour [ have never f sotien. Military fail- 
, | ure was nothing compared to the universal shame and bunting which must fall 
- | on the officer who suffered such a disgrace to be inflicted on him in the presence 
of the whole army ; and such calanity would arrest the progress of that army, 


j ’ g s}j { Ey . , \ yas desperately but decidedly ta- 
of the combatants sleeping their last sleep below, and the whole artillery and ig Dy a= le ae sagen / pris. do 


€quipment of a powerful army submerged. 


ken, if the post fell into the enemy’s hands, on that night to throw away my 


: ' ; yord ¢ ‘ fession, unless some French bay ouet or bullet relievec 
1 was still gazing from the ramparts, when I observed a body of cavalry perianal ae waged ame Vp cee ge ef 2 


advancing 
them. " 


th 


; : - é me from all the anxieties of this feverish world. Tv offer the command of the 
Tr along the dike, at a rapid pace, with a group ot staff officers amMONg | post to any of the superior officers present was, as I «ell knew, Contrary to rule; 
he alarm was given by the sentries; and, afier some brief pause, it and on me and the dragoon devolved the whole duty. 
was as: eriained that they were the escort of the new commander-in-chief of ; 8 

e allied armies in the Netherlands. My first impression was, that the man 


But this* state of almost nervous torture was “5 brief as it was painful, 


to whom so important a trust was given must be Clairfait; and | hastened and my faculties became suddenly clear. The service uf outposts was a branch 


down to meet him at ou 
and decided p! 


rquarters. But [ was disappoiate!; and for the dark | of soldiership, at that period, wholly u ipractised by the British troops ; but I 


5 caw th Bo ognomy, and military frankness ofthat distinguished soldier, had seen it already on its most perfect scale in the Prussian retreat, which I 
e 


ince 
to be popular, yet known to be agallant officer. But my disappointment wa 
considerably assuaged by seeing one of the st 
and hasten towards me with alm 
ure were equal when Liound h 


im to be Guiscard! 
Supper was on the tab 


Cobourg, stern and lofty in his air, evidently too Austrian | 20d my hussars had our share in covering. My: first step was to warn my sol- 


s | diers and the dragoons of the probability of attack, and my second to call fur 2 


aff throw himself off his horse, | favourite quadr lle, ia which I saw all our guests busily engaged befure I left 
ost Joyous salutation. My surprise and p!eas- | the chateau. My next wastorepeat my Prussian lesson in reconnoitring all the 


avenues tothe house. This, wnich ought to have been our first act on taking 


le when I introduc Dp : _ P lief that th ; : 
duced the Prussian philosopher to my | possession, had been neglected, in the common belief that the ennemy were in 
brother officers ; and they were delighted with him. But he was the philoso- | retreat. The gallant captain of dragoons prepared to take a gallop at the 


pher no longer, or rather had thrown off the 


, half misanthropy which ha 
made him so strong a contrast to my hon Py 








d| head ofa party along the chaussee, and ascertain whether there were any 


est friend Varnhorst. His very | symptoms of movement along the road. He mounted and was gone. Pusi- 
countenance had adopted a difierent expression : 


It was nu longel stern an 


sarcastic, but was lighted ap with pleasantry ; and the only conception of th 


change which I could form was, eithe; 
philusophy to which every thing seems trivial, or that he had met with som 
of those extraordinary instances of good foriune which throw Ge Gen 
wurto sunshine for the moment. 
Bathe was full of knowledge on the subjec: 
“s; and he gave us his information of the 


d | ing thedragvons in the tarm yard, ! went to the front to make such prepara- 
e | tions as the time mighi allow forthe enemy. Like the greater number of the 


‘nat be had arrived at that height of | Flemish chateaux, it was approached by a long avenue lined with stately 


e | wees; but it wanted the customary canal, or the fosse, which, however de- 
{| testable as an accompaniment to the grounds in peace, wakes a tolerable pro- 
tection in times of war, at least from marauding parties. All was firm, grand, 


most interesting to his hear- | and open, except wheve the garden walisand hedges of the lawn shut it in. As 
allied councils, and the move- | the avenue was the only approach accessible to cavalry, and as this was the 












torce which would probaly be used for a coup-de-main, if it were to be attempt. 
ed at alt [ set all hands to work to secure it. Wild as the night was, my 
men wielced the spade and mattock with good will; and we had completed a 
trench of some feet deep and wide, halt across the road, when I cauyht the 
trampling of cavalry ata distance. My chagrin was irrepressible; the ene- 
my would be upon us before we had got through our work, and we must be 
taken or fly. My men worked vigorously; but the cavalry were upon us— 
and to my utter astonishment and infinite relief, our labours produced a roar 
of laughter. The party were our dragoons, who had looked for the French 
advence in vain, and were now amusing themselves with our waste of 
toil. We forgave them their jest; they passed, and we prepared to follow to 
our quarters. ; 
To be continued, 


ee es 


SAiscellanp. 


A Name.—What is there in the signature of a beloved name which makes 
it more precivus than all the written words which precede it? What is there 
that makes it more bitter when all is past and gone, to meet that name on the 
blank title-page of a book, than to hear it spoken a thousand times in ordina- 
ry conversation, or to look over a hundred other memorials of lost happiness, 
Who does not pattse at a name inscribed in a book, and gaze upon it as if it 
told the history of the years which have passed away since it was written 3 
The hand which traced it may be grown feeble and tremulous with age, or 
may lie, cold and forgotten dust, in the grave. It may have become— 

‘an empty sound, 
To which no living thing lays claim ;’ 

but its magic power remains. Two syllabics on that silent page makes oath 
to us thata being was, with health, strength, and reason; who hoped like 
onrselves, laughed liked ourselves, and breathed the air we breathe. name! 
It suffices to will away broad Jands and fair domains; to curse the lifelon 
poverty, or bless with prosperity and wealth. A power lies there whic 
mocks the grave, and the living obey the dead. 

SaGacity OF THE CaT,—Passing by the back- window of a neighbour’s house 
a shori time since, 1 saw a favourite Tom cat seated on a table near the 
window, beside a narrow-necked cream-jug containing milk; no person was 
in the kitchen’- Ele was smelling the milk, and endeavouring to reach it with 
his tongue, but could not; at iast he inserted one of his forepaws, and with- 
drew it, the fur saturated with milk; after he had licked it clean he dip 
again, and kept repeating the process as long as I remained observing him 
which I did for several minutes, and then lett him to his employment, tor 
thought he had well deserved his reward by his ingenuity.— The Zoologist. 

Sourrupe anp Sociery.—The desire of knowledge is not more natural than 
isthe desire of communicating our knowledge. Even power would be less 
vaiued, were there no opportunity of showing it to others; it derives half its 
value from that circumstance. And as to the desire ot esteem, it can have 
uo possible gratification but insociety. These parts of our constitotion, there- 
fore, were evidently intended for social life; and itis not more evident that birds 
were made for flying, and fishes for swimming, than that man, endowed withe 
a natural desire of knowledge, is made not for the savage and solitary state, 
but for living in society.— Reid. 

Tne Hosrirat Suire.—The Dreadnought hospital ship is moored in the 
Thames, opposite to Greenwich Hospital. Formerly a ship ot war, she fought 
at Trafalgar under Captain Conn; she captured the Spanish three-decker, the 
San Juan, which-had previously been engaged by the Bellerophon and the 
Defiance, and did duty in battle and in storm as one of England’s boasted 
wooden walls. For many years 

‘Her march was o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home upon the deep.’ 
Buther ninety-eight heavy guns are changed for feather-beds, to accommodate 
four hundred suffering, desiitute sailors—her decks have become wards—her 
captains, doctors—her crew, nurses—and now, like an aged warrior, she rests 
upon former exploits and g!ory; leaves battle and carnage for peace and be- 
nevolence; and in old age ministers to the sick seamen of ail nations. Should 
the outside of tuis floating hospital suggest an inspection of the interior, a 
boat will in a few minutes place the visitor upon a staircase leading from the 
water’s edge to the upper deck. A card sent to the officer in charge, with a 
ewwil request for leave to see the ship, will secure the required favour. The 
patients are ranged upon the lower decks, the port-holes affording the necessa- 
ry ventilation, The cabins are converied into surgeries, and the whole ar- 
rangements are very complete and satisfactory. Whoever examines them, 
and reflects on the benefits they conter upon destitute seamen, will scarcely 
leave the Dreadnought without giving his mite towards its support.— Pictorial 
Guide lo Greenwich. 


Tue Business ovr Lire.—The power, indeed, of every individual is small, 
andthe consequence of his endeavours impercep‘ible in a general prospect of 
the world, Providence has given no man ability to do much, that something 
might be lett for every mantodo. The business of life is carried on by a 
general co-operation, in which the part of any single man can be no more dis- 
tinguished, than the effect of a particular drop when the meadows are flooded 
by a summer shower; yetevery drop increases the inundation, and every hand 
adds to the happiness or misery ot mankind.—Dr. Johnson. 

Ipi.e Visits.—The idle levy a very heavy tax upun the industrious, when 
by trivolous visitations they rob them of their tim», Such persons beg their 
daily happiness from door to door, as beggars their daily bread, and like them, 
sometimes meet with a rebuif. A mere gossip ought not to wonder if we 
evince signs that we are tired of him, seeing that we are indebted tor the 
honour of his visit solely to the circumstance of his being tired of himself. 
He sits at home until be has accumulated an insupportable load of ennui, and 
then sallies forih to distribute it among his acquaintances.—Collun. 

Conrentuent.—The fountain of content must spring up inthe mind; and 
he who has so litthe knowledge of human nature as to seek happiness by 


| changing anything but his own disposition, will waste his life in fruidess 


effuris, and multiply the griefs which he proposes to remove.—Dr. Johnson, 

Tue Orrer in Lypta.—We passed, to my surprise, a row of no less than 
nine or ten large abd very beautilul otters, tethered with straw collars and 
long strings to bamboo stakes on the bank. Some were swimming about at 
the full extent of their strings, or lying half in and half out of the water ; 
others were rolling themselyes in the sun on the sandbanks, uttering a sbrill 
or whistling noise as if in play. {f was told that most of the fishermen in 
this .eighbourhood kept one or more of these animals, who were almost as 
tame as dogs, and of great use in fishing, sometsmes driving the shoals into 
the nets, sometimes bringing out the largergfish with theirteeth. I was much 
pleased and interested in the sight. It has always been a fancy of mine, that 
the poor creatures whom we waste and persecute t. death for no cause but 
the gratification of our cruelty, might, by reasonable treatment, be made the 
sources of abundant amusement and advantage tv us. The simple Hindoo 
shows here a better taste and judgmentthan half the otter-huntiug and badger- 
baiting gantry of Eegland.—Bishop Helxr’s Journal. 

—_—@———- 


Pavicties. 


Coveatsmp.—A rich and handsom: young widow lately asked a gallant 
officer on hal! pay at what fire-house he would advise her to insure her house, 
In either the Union or the Hand-in-Hand Office,’ replied he, significantly. 

I the fire office near?’ she asked. ‘ Very near, madam; | coverit with my 
hand,’ placing his hand on his breast. The widow was not insensible to his 
wit or merit, and speedily rewarded him at Hymen’s Union-oftice. 

A Denror’s Hotipay.—There is a story told of a Queen’s Bench prisoner, 
who, wheu he got a ‘day rule,’ invariably spent it in the Fleet ! 

Piqvant Discussion.— No, Catherine,’ said Patrick to his wile, ‘you 
never catch a lie coming out of my mouth.’ ‘You may well say that,’ re- 
plieKd ate, ‘ they fly ou: so fast that nobody can catch ’em.’ 

Tave, no Dounr.—An advertisement of cheap shoes and fancy articles 
in an exchange paper, has the following nota bene: 

‘N. B. Ladies wishing those cheap shoes will do well to call soon, as they 
will not last long.’ 

Very UncowrortTasLe —What an uncomfortable situation! A seaton a 
sofa between two beautiful girls, one with black eyes, jet ringlets, and snowy 
neck—the other with soft blue eves, sunny ringlets, read cheeks and lips, both 
laughing and talking to you at the same time. 

Minp your own Business.—Here is much truth in small space.—An ex- 
cellent rule for living happy in society, is never to concern one'self with the 
affairs of others unless they descerve it. Under pretence of being useful 
people often show more curiosity than kindness 

Reciee ror tae Lovesick.—Hard boiled eggs are said to Se a cure for 
love ; they lay so heavy on the stomach as to make the sufferer forget the 
weight upon bis heart. ‘ ; 5 . 

The best medicine for a disquieted mind isa country walk. If it resist the 
soothing influence of gushing streams, and pleasant-o lous, the love-song of 
birds, and the genial southern breeze, hopeless indeed isthe case gotoa 
physician. ; ; : P x 

i:vil thoughts are, for a time, companions; evil deeds are comp inions for 
eternity. 

Crockford, whose abilities as a calculator of odds were unequalled, used to 
say, that 5 to 4 were the greatest odds that the very best cause, pleaded by the 
yery best advocate, ought to induee any man to bet in its favour. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 








Ruperial Parlianent. 
LAW OF SETTLEMENT FOR PAUPERS. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Aug. 8th, Sir JAMES GRA- 
HAM moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the law of settlement. 
The importance of the subject is shown by ils statistics: within the last 
ear 12,000 urders of removal had been made for English paupers, affecting 
30,000 persons ; and 7,000 for Scotch and Irish, affecting 15,000 ‘persons ; and 
in the whole, 19,000 orders of removal had been issued, under which 45,000 
persons had been removed. Whatan amount of human suffering was in- 
volved in thse figures! With respect to existing settlements, he proposed 
that, where they had been ascertained by orders ot removal and fixed, they 
should not be disturbed. The existing acts on the subject, however, would be 
repealed, Settlements are now gained by marriage, birth, apprenticeship, rent- 
ing a tenement, paying rates, serving an office, and lastly, (though this is dis- 
ted,) by hiring at service. Under the bill, settlement would cnly be gained 
by birth : the register of birth or of baptism being received in evidence In 
default of such proof, the settlement of the father, or 1n default of that, of the 
mother, would become evidence. No married woman wouid be removed from 
her husband’s settlement during his life, no woman living with her husband 
at the time of his death would be removed from his settlement; no legitimate 
child under sixteen from its father’s, nor illegitimate child from its mother’s 
settlement; no man unconvicted of felony or misdemeanour, who had ordinarily 
worked or resided in the parish for five years; no sick persun who had not 
received relief tur forty days consecutively. Describing the rules for removal, 
Sir James proposed that Irish and Scotch paupers, if removed, should be con- 
veyed to the places as near as possible to their places of birth or residence, 
Persons improperly obtaining removal-orders would be liable to the expenses, 


Mr. HAWKES, Mr. BROTHERTON, Mr, WYSE, and Mr, WAK. 
LEY, received the bill with general approval ; promising consideration of it 
during the recess. It was read a first time ; to be read a second time that day 
three months. 

EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
House of Commons, Aug. 6 

Captain BERNAL attacked the administration of Church patronage in Lre- 
Jand. He contrasted Sir Robert Peel’s instructions to Earl de Grey with that 
Lord-Lieutenant’s conduct. Of three Lrish Bishoprics, two had been confer- 
rei on men notorious tor their hostility to the National system of educacion ; 
of seven other persons promoted, the whole number, and thirty-nine Chaplains 
to Lord de Grey, all but iwo, were opposed to the Nationai system. One,of the 
new bishops, tue Keverend Dr. Daly, had gone so far as betore the assembled 
clergy to denounce a clergyman present wno had visited the National School 
in his partsh, for doing ‘ the Devil’s work’ ; and in one of his journies, last 
summer, he had denounced Sir lubert Pee! for ‘having entered into a God- 
denying covenant with the Roman Catholics.’ Captain Bernal moved for 
copies of correspondence between Government and Lord De Grey relative 
to the distribation of Caurch patronage in Ireland; wishing to draw from the 
Premier a pledge that it should no tbe Sestowed on the opponents of the National 
system of education, 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, and explained what he had authorized and 
recommended. He had written to Lord De Grey soon atter that nobleman’s 
appointment, counselling him to appoint to the highest offices in the Church 
men of the highest professional attainments and of unblemished character. He 
believed that Lord De Grey had been taithtul to the trust thus reposed in him; 
while he himseif had never pressed the Lord Lieutenant to bestow patronage 
for the purpose of Parliamentary interest. He regretied that persons promoted 
by Lord De Grey were opposed to the National system; bnt he insisted that 
the ground of their promotion was professional merit. ‘Tne feeling against the 
system is gradually subsiding ; as is shown by the gradual! increase of schools 
and children educated under the Board: in 1839, there were 1,581 schools and 
192,000 scholars ; in 1843, 2,912 schools and 355,000 children. In refusing to 
make a separate grant fur education in the principles of the Established 
Church, Ministers had given as distinct a proof as they could of their adher- 
ence to the National system. Had they acceded, there would have been a 
third claim to a separate grant tor the Presbyterians. That he deprecated ; 
and he Aad not abandoned the hope that they would yet sce the children of Protest 
ants, Presbylerians, and Roman Catholics, resorting to an united education in these 
scwols ; it being reserved to the ministers of the several flocks to give a 
religious education on one day of the week. He had conversed with Lord 
Heytesbury before his departure, and he was tully aware of the intentions of 
the Irish Government cordially to support the National system of education ; 
buat he would tell the honourable gentleman at once, that Lord Heytesbury 
had not any instructions that he should insist on support for the National 
system ot education as a condition to promotion in the Church. As to the 
documents, there were none such in existence. 

in a short discussion, the Premier was applauded by Mr. WYSE; dis- 
paraged by Lord EBRINGTON and Mr. SHELL; and supported by Lord 
ELIOT and Mr. DARBY. The motion was withdrawn, 


CHARITABLE BEQUESTS IN IRELAND. 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM having moved, on Monday, August 5th, that the 
Charitable Bequests and Donations (Lreland) Bill be read a second time, Mr. 
DILLON BROWNE, citing against the measure a petition by six Roman 
Catholic Prelates and the authority of Mr, O’Connell, moved that the bill be 
read athird time on that day three months. No one seconded the amend. 
ment; and the bill was read athird time. 

On the question that it do pass, Mr. MORGAN JOHN O'CONNELL 
made a few observations. He had hesitated to Join in the opposition to this 
bill, because he felt that, if imperfect, it would be amended hereatier, He 
was bound to express hiis conviction, that when the presentheats had subsided, 
the bill would be found a substantial benefit to the people of Ireland; raising 
the condition of theirclergymen, without shackling the influence exercised by 
them over their flocks. He did not think the apprehensions expressed on he 
subject were at all borne out by the siape in which the bill now stood. 

‘I'he bill then passed, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PENAL ACTS. 


On Monday, Sir ROBERT PEEL moved the second reading of the Ro. 
man Catholic Penal Acts Repeal Bill. He took occasion (alluding to a peti- 
tion from Birmingham, whicn complained that the bill went tu repeal ail the 
protective clauses on the faith of which the Roman Catholic Relief Bill had 
been suffered to pass) to explain, that itdid away with no security whatever 
which had been taken forthe Establishe{ Church by the act passed in i829: 
the acts to be repealed were in fact mere dead letters, encumber ng and dis- 
crediting the statute-book ; which he proceeded to show in detail. 

Mr HAWES wished to know, should other obsolete statutes of a similar 
kind be founc on the statute-book, applicable to the same or io other denomi- 
nations of Christians—and he had reason to believe that ihere were such— 
whether Government would, during the ensuing recess, prepare a measure for 
their repeal? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL was in some doubt whether it would not have been 
better to adopt the suggestion of a noble triend of his, and postpone the mea- 
sure for the purpose of making it more extensive, He believed there were 
other enactments of a similar nature: but still. this bill had been sent down 
from the House of Lords, and it was an indication of the spirit in which 
they were prepared to proceed. He would not make any pledge on the sub- 
ject; but itthere were any statute which now ¢ ympelled a conscientious Dis- 
senter from the Church of England, upon a heavy penalty, to attend divine 
service in that church, he might say that he could see no ovject whatever ia 
retaining it on the statute-book. 

Atter a few words of approval from Mr. MILNES, and from Mr. SPOON. 
ER, who presented the Birmingham petitition, the bill was read a second 
time. 

SUNDAY-TRAVELLING ON RAILWAYS. 

Inthe House of Lords, on Monday, August 5th, Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
moved the sesumption of the debate on the Bishop of London’s amendment 
(which reversed Mr. Thornely’s amendmect, to compel railway-companies 
to provide third-class trains on all days tor which other trains run, including 
Sundays); and he explained the course that Governmeni intended to pursue 

‘rhe feeling ot the H ouse undoubtedly was, that an undue advantage should 
not be given to the wealthy—nothing which should compel the convenience 
ot Dives whilst Lazarus was retused permission to travel. But the clause 
required reconsideration,—first, because railway companies had no notice 
that they would be compelled to run third-class trainson Sundays ; and second- 
lv, because, if such trains were run, Government-Inspectors and other per- 
sons must be compelled to break into their day ot rest in order to superintend 
and regulate the trailic. Under these circumstances, the Government had come 
to thisklecision, that nothing should be in the actio compel railway proprietors 
to run trains on Sundays; but that if they did run sach trains, they should be 
compelle | to aflurd as much accommodation to the poor as they ‘afl ded to 
the wealihy. ‘They had,therelore, prepared a clause to be introdnced by way 
ola rider to the sixth clause as amended by the Bishop ot London ; and un- 
cer which clause it would be enacted, that whenever any railway should ran 
aby train whatever upon the Sabbath-day, to suchtrain, or to one at least of 
any trains so run on that day, third-class carriages should be attached. This 


ameniment would, he horel, entirely meet the difficulty which had been rais- 
ed to the clause. 

A short debate ensued. Lord MONTEAGLE strove to secure to th 
passengers equal accommodation on Sundays as compared with week-days, 
at equal cost. Lord WHARNCLIFFE said that as to cost, the House of 
Comunons might introduce clauses on the subject; and as to the character 0 
he accommodation, he entirely relied on railway-companies not to use a 
worse class of carriages on week-days than on Sundays. ‘To meet an objec- 
tion by the Earl of Minto, the Bishop of London altered his amendment re- 
stricting the exemption of running third-class trains on Good Friday and 
Christmas-day to Englana ; (those holy-days not being observed in Scot- 
land. 

a the Bishop of London’s amendment, thus modified, was adopted ; 
and a new clause, moved by Lord WHARNCLIFFE, was added to the bill ; 
which then passed. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. GLADSTONE moved that 
the House should accede to the Lords’ amendments. Mr. THORNELY 
saw no objection, provided the charge tor third-class passengers on Sundays 
did not exceed that on week days; and he moved a rider restricting the fare 
to one penny per mile. He afierwards moved another provision, that third 
class carriages should be protected from wet. These amendments were 
agreed to; and the motion was affirmed. 

AMENDMENT OF THE [INSOLVENT LAW. 
In Committee on the Insolvert Debtors Bill, on Monday, August 5th, Sir 
JAMES GRAHAM introduced new clauses for the summary punishment 
of fraud, for the protection of bailiffs in the seizure of goods, and tor giving 
increased command over the property of debtors; which were all agreed to, 

On Wednesday, on the third reading of the bill, Mr. SPOONER moved 
that the operation of the act as to abolishing imprisonment for small debts be 
postponed until the 25th of March next; on the ground that it would abruptly 
destroy the credit of the poorer classes, that it was an ev post facto enactment, 
and that the shorter interval would be harshly used by creditors. Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM argued that the longer interval would give the greater scope tur 
cruel treatment of debtors; and eventually the amendment was withdrawn. 


The bill passed. 
MEDICAL REFORM. 


In the House of Commons, on Wednestay, August 7th, Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM moved for leave to bring in a bill forthe beter regulation of 
medical practice, throughout the United Kingdom. 

Atier an introductory panegyric on the medical profession, Sir James de- 
scribed the anomalies of the existing law. In England, generally, physicians 
practise under degrees conferred by the U niversi‘ies of Oxtord and Cambridge, 
and a licence from the Lundon College of Physicians ; but within a circnit 
ut seven miles, solely under that licence. The degrees granted by the Uni- 
versities ot London and Drrham are merely titular. Under the Apothecaries 
Actof 1815, no one can practise as an apothecary in England—dispense drug:, 
or charge for advice—uniless licensed by the Apothecaries Company ; admis- 
sion to which is obtained by patrimony, purchase, apprenticeship—in almost 
every way except by examination as to fitness and qualification; and no p:r- 
son is eligible to be examined by the Company for licence unless he has served 
a five-years’ apprenticeship with an apothecary; in whose house he usually 
lives, thus being precluded from almost every opportunity of study. 

There are inall about sixteen licensing-colleges, including the Universities 
of Cambridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dublin, and King’s 
College , Aberdeen ; the Colleges of Physicians in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin; the Colleges of Surgeons in England, Edinburgh, and Dublin. With- 
out some controlling power, there is great confusion between these several 
bodies and in rivalry, they strive to underbid each other in lowness of tees to 
attract scholars ; the standard of knowledge being low in proportion as the fees 
are low: in the Northern parts of the kindomg, degrees have Virtually been sold 
without requiring anything like an examination. 

He came to the remedies. Quackery he should not attempt to surpress by 
enactments : under morta! maladies men will ever resort tc quacks; and 

‘ Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Ot being cheated as to cheat.’ 

The only legitimate mode of putting an end to that illicit traffic is by offer- 
ing direct encouragement ol qualified practitioners. The principle ot his bill 
is, to permit any man possessing skill and knowledge to practise medicine ; 
but to give the public some guarantee of that fitness, uo person is to be con- 
sidered eligible tor any public situation or office unless recognized as perfect! y 
qualitied by some public authority,—meaning by ‘ public situation,’ situations 
and offices the appointment to which does not vest in the patient or some mem- 
ber ot his family. The bill, then, would repeal ali acts and charters placing 
res trictions on the practice ofmedivine; it would repeal the act of Henry, and 
the Apothecaries Act, and would abolish the peculiar privileges of the physi- 
cians and surgeons of Englandjas contradistinguished from those of Scotland 
and Ireland. Bearing in mind the anomaiies of the sixteen or seventeen licens- 
ing-bcdies, the bill would establish a body to be denominated ‘ the Council of 
Health,’ centering in the Metropolis and placed in directconnexion with the 
Executive Government, with periodical sittings in London. The following 
five would be ex officio members of the Council—the Regius Professors of 
Medicine at Oxtord, of Physic at Cambridge, of Medicine at Dublin, of Sur- 
gery at Glasgow, ot Clinica Surgery at Edinburgh : these six Members would 
pe ‘ chosen’—one by the Royal College of Physicians and one by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in England, one physician and one surgeon by Dublin 
University, one physician and one surgeon by the Scottish Universities : six 
members would be appointed by the Crown, on advice of the Privy Council, 
including one physician and one surgeon from the English rural districts. The 
six members nominated by the Crown, with the Secretary of State for the 
time being, conjoined with the Regius Professors whom he had previously 
enumerated, would constitute the Board. The first Council would be nom- 
inated by the Crown. One physician and surgeon would retire annually : 
but they would be reeligibie for election on the consent of the Crown. 

Any Member of the Board might resign his appointment and the Crown 
would have the power of dismissing any member of the Board who had been 
guilty of nisbehaviour. One principal Secretary would be appointed to the 
Council; and the Council would have the power of appointing two local 
Secretaries, one for Ireland and another for Scotland. ‘The appointments must 
have the approval of the Secietary of State. The ex officio members would 
have no remuneration, but the travelling expenses from time to time would 
be paid; the other members would receive moderate salaries, with the consent 
of the T'reasury. A minute of all proceedings to be kept. The Council would 
keep a register ot all licensed physicians and surgeons, to be published an- 
nually. ‘he Council ot Health would permit applicants to be registered, on 
letters-testimonia! being granted by any of the seventeen licensing-bodies in 
the country ; who would retain the power of examination, though not that of 
grautingdegrees. [Mr. WAKLEY—‘ Without examination?’] Yes, with- 
out examination. ‘The letters-testimonial would be founded upon an exami- 
nation both in medicine and in surgery, by one or o:her of the seventeen licen- 
sing bodies. ‘Phere would be three degrees of licensing; one to the vendors 
of medicine, another to surgeons, and the third to physicians, With regard 
to licensing the vendors of medicine, the licensing bodies would have the 
power to grant that degree to no person under twenty-one years of age. With 
respect to surgeons, the licence to practice in surgery could be issued to no 
person under the age of twenty-five years; and with respect to physicians, the 
age at which a licence could be obtained would be twenty-six years. But a 
person wishing tu be registered as a physician, who had not qualified in the 
manner required by having graduated in some University, would not be eligi- 
ble for registration until he had attained the age of forty years, and had been 
examined by the Royal College of Physicians in England; or in case the 
application should be made to some of the seventeen licensing bodies, then the 
Royal College of Physicians should previously grant a special certificate that 
they had made inquiry as to the circumstances undet which the degree had 
been conferred, Any person so licensed might combine in his own person the 
two branches of the profession, and might at twenty-six be registered both as 
a surgeon and a physician. Py nt 

He attached great importance to this point, relating as it did to what was 
termed ‘general practice,’ which combines the usually separate departments of 
medicine and surgery ; the skill and ability of the party, however, being tested 
by actual examination. The system of education would be placed under the 
regulation and control of the Council of Health, This body would have the 
management of the whoie of the seventeen bodies, not only with regard to the 
curriculum ofeducation, but witn respect to the fees and the course of exami- 
nation. No University would have the power of conferring a degree upon any 
person who had not matriculated in that University, and who has not. upon 
examination, been found to possess 4 competent knowledge of Latin and Greek 
All the by-laws of the Colleges are to be approved of by the Council of Health 
A register of al! students would also be enforced None but those who bad 
been duly registered at the Board of the Council of Health would be qualified 
lor Certain ‘public situations’ specified in the bill: no person after the passing 
of that act was to be appointed to any medic al or surgical office in any pablic 
hospital, intirmary, or to any office in any medical institution in the United 
Kingdom, Army, Navy, or East India Company's service, unless he were duly 
qualified and registered at the Board of the Council of Health, He made a 


Council of Health, from time to tine, were to make regulations with regard to 
what were to be considered ag public institytions, and as to the qualifications of 
the persons who were to fill these public situations. No medical man would 
be competent to claim any exemption from juries, he could not legally recover 
a debt for professional attendance, nor would his certificate be received in any 
court of law—without it could be proved that he had registered himself. Per- 
sons already in practice would be allowed twelve months, or in the Colonies 
two years, toregis‘er. A penalty of 20/. would be inflicted for practising in a 
public office without having been registered. Que clause provided that none 
but persons lawtully in practice before registration, or who could have been re- 
gistered before the passing of the act, could recover at law for attendance, ad. 
vice, or medical prescriptions : he meant that as a warning clause. The false 
pretence of being on the register would be a missemeanour. The bill left it 
entirely to the public whom they should call in, a licensed or unlicensed practi- 
tioner. 

Mr. MACAULAY seconded the motion, without pledging himself to the 
details of the measure. He hoped that it would be brought forward early next 
session. 

Mr. WARBURTON concurred in the general principles. 

Mr. GALLY KNIGHT feared that the medical body would disapprove of 
the despotic character of the Council of Health. 

Mr. WAKLEY strongly objected to the portions of the bill which retained 
powers to the present licensing bodies, against whom the whole profession have’ 
for the last fifteen years exclaimed. Sir James Graham had. been earwigged, 
But with the opposition of the 30,000 medical men in the country, ii would be 
impossible to pass the bill. 

Mr. HAWKES recommended and promised every effort to improve the mea- 
sure. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 


_—_—a 
For the Albion. 
JOURNAL OF LETTERS OF SAMUEL CURWEN, ESQ., 


An American loyalist refugee in England, during the Revolution, &c., &c. 
Second edition. By George A. Ward, A. M., member of the New York 
and Massachusetts Historical Societies. Leavitt, Trow & Co., New York; 
Wiley & Putnam, London. 1 vol. 8 vo. pp 600. 


We are gratified at the success of a work which has thrown much light on 
the character of a highly honourable class of men belonging to the past gene- 
ration; and which has had a tendeney to remove unjust prejudice heretofore 
existing against them—whose oniy transgression appears to have been a dif- 
Jerence ot political opinion from the majority ot their fellow countrymen. 

This enlarged and improved edition is, very appropriately, dedicated by 
permission tothe Right Honourable Lord Lyndhurst, Lord igh Chancellor 
of England, a native of Boston, and descended trom the Winslows; several 
of which family, as well as the father and grand-father of his lordship, held a 
high rank among the loyalists of Massachusetts. His grandfather, Richard 
Clarke, Esq., of Boston, was one of the consignees of the ill-omened Tea- 
ships sent there by the East India Company. _ 

Among ‘the new matter which this edition comprises, we observe with 
pleasure sketches of several New York loyalist tamilies—the Robinsons, 
Barc.ays, &c. &c. 

Alter our notice of the first edition, we cannot better recommend the work 
than by giving place to the following, taken from the preface of the second: 

The following extract from a notice of this werk by W. Smith, Esq., in the 
Southern Review ut July, 1843, is introduced for its liberal spirit and the con- 
trast it bears to the sentiments expressed in a prominent Eastern Review, to 
which hereinafter a more particular reference will be had. 

‘It is not to be expected,’ says Mr. Smith, ‘ that as a nation we should cher- 
ish with any popular fondness or pride, and blazon upon our republican es- 
cutcheons, the memories of those men who did not participate with the he- 
roes of our Revolution in the successful struggle which achieved our inde- 
pendence, but were notable only tor their opposition to its measures, At the 
same time there is too close a tie existing between us and the native loyalists 
of the Revolution, for us not to feel a portion of sympathy in their histories 
and character. We do not allude so much to the private interest which some 
among us might more especially have, who may be their descendants, but 
more particularly to the public claim, which, as natives of the same land— 
professing the same attachment to it—and as men, many of them eminent in 
our provincial annals, whose virtues reflected honour upon their country and 
humanity, they have upon us generally. We may very well, without doing 
any injury to our patriotic sentiments, reserve a share of generous and manly 
sympathy for the misguided and untortunate “in the times that tried men’s 
souls ;’ whom we believe to have been actuated by pure and high motives, by 
their best judgment of their country’s goud, and by a fearless devotion to their 
principles. 

‘A more trying situation cannot be imagined than that in which the recus- 
ant loyalist was placed, who found bimselt amid an opposing current of popu- 
lar opinion, subjected to the fierce violence or harsh decrees of party rage or 
necessity, and forced to the alternative of either recanting and abanfoaing his 
principles or becoming a martyr. And if, on the one hand, we admire and 
are proud of recalling to recollection the noble chivalry which graced our 
fathers, and bore them triumphantly through a contest in which the odds ap- 
peared so greatly against them; we may, on the other, pay a just tribute of 
respect and honour to the character of those who acted also fromlotiy impulses, 
whose only transgression was a difference of political opinion, and whose 
hearts as patriois, in their view of things, must have deeply bled at the dan- 
gers with which their country was threatened, and at their cruel exile irom it 
and all that it contained which they held most dear.’ 

* * * * * 

‘The loyalist who honestly believed that America would be happier under 
the government of the mother country, or who saw in the disaffection of his 
countrymen only the rebellious overthrow ot law and order,—a weak attempt 
at resistance, without the prospect of success, the consequence of which woul 
be, in all probability, a disgraceful submission to British authority, ander 
terms more onerous than those which were in disputation, would be ing but 
his duty to oppose, in the first instance, measures in his opinion fraught only 
with evil and wrong; but such a course was no doubt a source of secret 
chagrin and bitter discontent afierwards to many, who, in their unfortunate 
banishment, humiliated by the reverses of fortune, insulted by the taunts and 
revilings cast upon Americans, perplexed by their own mistakes of judgment, 
and brooding with feelings of wounded pride over the injuries sustained at 
the hands of their countrymen, must have been harassed by opposite anxieties 
and conilicling sentiments—at one time flattering themselves that their wis- 
dom would be manifest, and America, subdued and repentant, return to her 
allegiance, to a just sense of her real interest and security—a close connexion 
with the mother country ;—at another, cherishing in secret and with pride the 
belief of the irability of England to overcome America, and appearing even 
to anticipate the actual issue of the contest.’ 

The foregoing sentiments, worthy of a warm-hearted and _ patriotic Carolin- 
ian, whose home was a battletield of the revolution, may nobly be contrasted 
withehe following exiracts from a_ frigid and lastidiouscriticism of this werk, 
containd innthe North American Review of January, 1843, understocd to 
have been contrbuted by Charles F, Adams, Esq., a son of the ex-president 
of the Unitea Sttaes. 

The reviewerstates that ‘ Nearly all of the judicial bench (of Massachu- 
setts), most of the leading members of the bar, all the officers attached to 
the custom-house, a considerable number* of the graduates of Harvard Col- 








lege, many leading merchants, and most of the fashionable gentry, must be 
ranked upon the tory side at the commencement of the struggle. Compara- 
: tively few persevered in their principles at the cost of banishment and the 
confiscation of their property. Butsome did so, and ithas been one of the 
| objects of the editor ot this book to gather in it such information relative to 
their fate as might still be of general interest. Efforts of the same kind have 
lately been made in other quarters, and all with indifferent success, Probably 
if their history were known, it would be comprised in few words. Like trees 
transplanted afier they have attained maturiiy, they experienced a blight of 
their prosperity and vigor which no length of time could entirely remedy. 
Tine most fortunate repaired to other possessions of Great Britain, there to 
contribute to the formation of new systems ot colonial vassalage, in return for 
the royal bounty not very graciously accorded to them; while the remainder 
struggled on, in the home of their preterence, with insult and neglect while 
living, and died at lost unpitied and unknown.’ , 

Among those styled by the reviewer of ‘ the most fortuncte.’ there were from 
his own neighbourhvod Leonard, Blowers, Bliss, Upham, Sewa!l, Putnam, 
Browne, Wentworth, and Chipman, all either Governors or Chief Justices of 
British provinces,besides many Judges, all of whose names are emblazoned in 
capitals on the catalogue of Mr. Adams’s alma mater, and who have, in several 
ins ances been succeeded by their posterity —and as for the remainder, 
to which he refers as having ‘ struggle on with insult en’ neglect,’ many were 
ennobledf; and we are as much at a Joss to unders'and how their place of banish 
ment could have been ‘ the home of th ir preference,’ as that such loyalists as 
Sir Benjawin Thompson ‘Count Rumford), Isaac Royall,and William Erv- 
ing (ot whose generous bequests to Harvard Coilage our reviewer has avail- 











special reservation in favour of the natives of India, if duly qualified. The 


* Upwards of sixty of these were banished.—Ed 
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ed himself), could have ‘died wnpitied and wnknown!!"* Mr. Adams goes 
onto say that ‘much allowance should be made for the influence which any 
favourite pursuit will have in vitiating the judgment of the person engaged 
in it. But to excuse such cases, that judgment should at least be seen always 
sound where the peculiar bias is not strong enough to prevent its action. We 
do not perceive that this is the fact with Mr. Ward. The error which e 
commits in the preface (in stating that the loyalists were in many insiances 
not the less actuated by lofiy principles than those who embraced the popular 
opinions of the day), re-appear in almost every page of his composition in 
the volume ; and it is for that reason we feel that we must do our best to expose 
it. He surely need not be told that his doctrine, if adopted, would destroy the 
standard of right and wrong in public conduct completely.’ 
ad * * * * * 


‘If the editor had only claimed for the refugees honesty in the maintenance | 


of their opinions, we should have had no disposition whatever, in many in- 
stances, to dispute it. Bat when Mr. Ward goes“farther, and says that the 
loyalists were actuated by principles not less lofiy than those who embraced 
the popular opinions of the day, &c., we must demur to the use of the word 
‘lofty,’ so appiied, as well as to any comparison being made atall between the 
classes thus Lrought together.’ Ra 

Mr. Adams admits that ‘ some of the loyalists persevered in their principles at 
the cost of banisiment and the confiscation of their property,’ and we would ask if 
the motives to such sacrifices could have been ignoble ? ; 

Mr. Adams says, ‘Ot Gov. Hutchinson, asa man, we cannot entertain 
the exalied opinion which the editor expresses. We believe that he ‘vas re- 
spectable in private life, but selfish, grasping, and profligate as a politician 

hove all, we know that he was born an American, had been cradled in the 
nursery of po Soong principles, had raised himself to general consideration 
among his fellows by the support of them, and that he sacrificed them for a 
mess of pottage.’ : 

Surely Mr. Adams never read his grand{ather’s Novanglus in reply to his 
antagonist, wherein he says, ‘ What does Massachusetiensis mean by inde- 
pendence? Does he mean independent of Great Britain, and an independent 
government in America? No doubt he intended the undistinguishing should 
understand him so.° If he did, nothing can be more wicked, or a greater 
slander on the whigs—because he knows there is nota manin the province 
among the whigs, or ever was, who harbours a wish of that sort.’ 

Mr. Adams well knows that Mr. Hutchinson relinquished with great re- 
luctance the office of Chief Justice (which he had filled to universal accept- 
ance), and assumed the executive government, at the certain sacrifice of his 
popularity, and also that he afterwards refused a Baronetcy, which satisfied 
the world generally of the sincerity of his principles. And as we look in vain 
through his history for proot ‘that he was a selfish, grasping, profligate politician,’ 
we are constrained to impute the harshness of Mr. Adams’s observation to 
obdurate and unyielding prejudice, imbibed from those by whom his political 
principles and habits of thought have probably been moulded. 

[i is too painful to comment upon all the narrow views taken by the re- 
viewer in his elaborate article, and it is unnecessary, as they are without 
doubt exclusively his own; since we notice with pride, among others, the fol- 
lowing remarks on an analogous subject, in a subsequent number of the dis- 
tinguished journal which contained his critique :* 

‘Look, then, at the conduct, the speeches, and the writings of the earlier 
patriots, the proper ‘ fathers of the revulution,—of such men as James Otis, 
John Dickinson, and Dr. Franklin. ‘They all boasted of the connexion of the 
country with England, and gloried in the title of British subjects; they were 
strongly attached to the land which they sull called their ‘home;’ they ac- 
knowledged the duty of allegiance to the crown, and spoke with the gloomiest 
apprehensions of measures for a separation that might be forced upon them, 
if the ministry persisted in their schemes. The General Court of Massachu- 
setts, in a memorial against the ‘Sugar Act,’ which they transmitted to their 
agent in England in the summer of 1764, declared, that ‘the connexion be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies is so natural and strong, as to make 
their mutual happiness depend upon their mutual support. Nothing can tend 
more to the destruction of both, and to forward the measures of their enemies, 
than sowing the seeds of jealousy, animosity, and dissension be!ween the 
mother country and the ‘ Colonies.’ James Otis, in his ‘ Rights of the British 
Colonies,’ published the same year, writes thus: ‘We all think ourselves 
happy under Great Britain. We love, esteem, and reverence our mother 
country, and adore our king.’ As late as July, 1774, John Dickinson, ‘ the 
Pennsylvania Farmet,’ wrote the ‘instructions’ presented by the deputies of 
several counties in Pennsylvania to their representatives in the General As- 
sembiy, from which we make the following extract .-— 

“*We wellknow that the Colonists are charged by many persons in Great 
Britain, with attempting to obtain such an exclusion [of any power of parlia- 
ment over these Colonies], and a total independence ot her. As well we 
know the accusation to be utterly false. We can sately appeal to that Being 
from whom no thought can be concealed, that our warmest wish and utmost 
ambition is, that we and our posterily may ever remain subordinate to and 
dependent upon our parent state, This submission our reason approves, our 
affection dictates, our duty commands, and our interest enforces.’” 

Mr. Adams seems to coincide in our opinion with ‘the sons of liberty,’ re- 
ferred to in the Life of Hamilton, 2d vol., p. 260, ‘ through whose proceedings 
intolerance sought to conceal its deformity under the mask of the demagogue.’ 
The editor of that valuable work goes on to say, that ‘ The proscribed loyal- 
ists from New York petitioned for permission to return—this was a moment 
magnanimity would have embraced to shield the defenceless, but the Govern- 
or in his opening speech threw the weight of his influence intu the popular 
scale, and they were rejected.’ 

‘General Washington thus addressed his friend Byran Fairfax, a loyalist, 
upon obtaining for him permission to retreat for England: ‘ The friendship 
which I ever professed and felt for you met with no diminution trom the dif- 
ference in our political opinions. 1 knew the rectitude of my own sentiments, 
and believing in the sincerity of yours, lamented, although I did not condemn, 
your renunciation of the creed I had adopted.’ 

‘,General Washington also recommended Congress to authorize a procla- 
mation of pardon to such of the refugees as would return and signiiy their 
allegiance to their native country, That pure patriot, John Jay, was Ameri- 
can Minister to Madrid when the New York confiscation Act of 1779 was 

assed. Ina letter to Gov. George Clinton, dated May, 1780, he says, ‘ An‘ 

nglish paper contains what they call, but which I can hardly believe to be 
your Confiscation Act. If truly printed, New York is disgraced by injustice 
too palpable to admit even of pallaition’ Uponjthis the biographer of Mr. Jay 
remarks—‘ The Confiscation Act referred to, was unfortunately authentic. 
Mr. Jay, in afier life, often spoke of it with strong indignation. He regarded 
the dispute with Britain asone in which men might conscientiously take 
épposite sides; and while he was ever ready to take all proper measures for 
preventing the loyalists from injuring the American cause, he abhorred the 
idea of punishing them for their opinions. His wish was that no festate 
should be confisvated except such as belonged to thuse who had been either 
perfidious or cruel. By the actailuded to, many were atiainted who had been 
perfecily inoffensive, and he believed motives of avarice had led to their pro- 
scription. He always declined purchasing any property that had been con- 
fiscated by this Jaw.’ 

‘ Onreterence to this confiscation act, page 580 of this work, we find that the 
estates of the following ladies were forfeited for opinion’s sake, viz : Mar- 
garet [nglis, Susanah Robinson,and Mary Mortis. 

* We take leave of Mr. Adams with the single remark that he is probably 
almost the only person conversant with our history that could not now join 
Mr. Gallatin inthe noble sentiment he uttered in the Legislative Halls of 
Pennsylvania more than three score yearsago, when advocating a bill which 
permitted the loyalist refugees to return, viz: ‘If patriotism be a virture, 
loyalty is no less so.’ 

‘We close our pretace by stating that the strength of the transgression of 
these loyalists was their retreat from troubles which, to their toreboding minds, 
were fast approaching. This was construed into‘ high treason, and for it 
they were attainted, proscribed as conspirators, their property confiscated, and 
themselves banished. They maintained their allegiance to the government 
de facto de jure, and obeyed the only laws then iu force ; and were abseniees 
long before a government to whichtreason could apply had been created. 

: No men}were more sensible than these refugees of the nature and extent of 
the grievances of which the colonists had cause to complain, but were of 
opinion that redress might have been obtained without an appeal to arms.’ 

i — 
From the New York Herald. 
GRAND CRICKET MATCH, 
FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS, BETWEEN THE PLAYERS OF CANADA, AND THE ST 
GEORGe’s CLUD OF THIS CITY. 
First da 7] — Tues fay. 

This grand match, which has excited for some time past, considerable 
notice of the residents on both sides of the St. Lawrence, particularly the na- 
tives of the old country, Was announced to commence yesterday morning, at 
10 o'clock, on the ground o* the 8, George’s Club, near the Meemtaniale 
Road. About the hour mentioned, considerable numbers were assembled, 
and the preliminaries were entered into between the two contending parties, 
most satisfactorily. Jt was agreed upon that the running should continue, no 
matter where the ball was driven, until the juiges were satisfied it was a lost 
ball. Mr. H. Russell, of Brooklyn, Was elected umpire or judge, on be- 
half of the St. George’s Club; and Mr. Waller, on behalf of the Canadians. 


* North Am. Review, April, 13844, 
* For an aecount of those noble foundations, the ‘ Rumford? * Rova’l,” and 
* Erving’ prcfzssorships, see Quircy's Histo’y ot the University, 
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They then proceeded {1 tow for i 3, Which was won by the &t. 
George’s Club, who called upon the Canadian playeis togoin. This the 
did niet good spirits, and with “every coaftience Thé betting at the 
commencement was even, the Canadians, if anything, having the call, and 
some heavy bets were made—it was said that not less than oue hundred thous. 
and dollars were depending on the result, About twenty minutes before 12 
o’clock, the play commenced, Mr. Groom taking the ball for bowling, the 
Canadian players going in, in the following order:— 
First INNinGs. 


Mr. Wentworth, r. 0. 12 Mr. J. Robinson, Ll. w. 1 
Mr. Wilson, b Wright, 0 Mr. Maddocks, n. o. q 
Mr. Birch, c. Bage, 5 Mr. Freeling,c. Dudson 12 
Mr. Barber, b. Wright, t Mr. French, b. Groom, 9 
Mr. Sharp, b. Wright 12 Mr. Thompson, b. Wright, 5 
Mr. Philpots, h. w. b. Groom, 1 = 
65 

Byes, 11—Wide balls, 6———17 
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Mr. Groom's excellent left handed bowling at first appeared somewhat to 
nonplus Messrs. Wentworth and Wilson, the latter of which only lived 
about 8 1-2 minutes under it, but the former soon made himself used to it, 
and existed bat in hand for upwards ofan hour anda quarter. The fielding 
at the early part of the game was rather indifferent, but as it proceeded there 
were evident signs ofimprovement. Mr. Birch proved himself a most beauti- 
ful batter, and was much admired, although his reign was brief, only some 
seven or eight minutes, when he was caught in capital style by Mr. Bage. 
Mr. R. Tickner missed catching a ball, which would have made a considera- 
ble difference in the feature of the game, although he made every effort to 
the contrary. Mr. Symes’ fielding was as good as ever, and elicited cunsid- 
erable approbation. Mr. Wentworth’s play was very cautious and steady ; he 
appeared to be determined not to give a chance away. Mr. Tinson, as wicket- 
keeper, was most excellent; indeed, he appeared as if few could surpass him 
in that situation. Mr. French's play elicited great applause; he made the 
first fourruns so far. Mr. Maddocks’ play was cool, cautious, and steady, 
and bore his bat in triumph off the field. Mr. Dudson proved himself an ex- 
cellent long stop throughout this innings, which terminated about 2 o’clock. 
Of the fielding throughout, the byes speak sufficiently. 

About three o’clock the members of the St. George’s Club went in in as 
good spirts as their opponents, many of their admirers backing them at even, 
and their innings against the tormer, notwithstanding the array of figures that 
stood against them. Mr. Wentworth took the ball for bowling, and Mr, 
Turnet received the first ball, being supported at the other wicket by Mr. R. 
Tickner. 

Out of the first twelve balls they received they made eight runs in about 
fifleen minutes. Mr. Turner’s play was most beautiful and steady. Mr. 
Weniworth’s bowling was grand ; he played dead at the wicket with great 
force. ‘The play was much admired by all on the ground thusfar, with every 
symptom of improvement asit proceeded. Mr. R. Tickner remained in thirty- 
seven minutes, and his play was much admired, though not very successful in 
his scerings. Mr. Wright was declared out by one of the judges, the bail 
striking his knee from which it bounded and was caught. Mr. J. Tickner was 
declared out by his leg before wicket. Some nice finesse was played by 
the fielders by which several runs were prevented. Mr. Wentworth was 
struck in the face severely, but true cricketer like did not impede his most 
excellent bowling. Mr. Tinson remaiaed in about an hour and a quarter, 
and was very cautious throughout his play, making the greatest number ot 
rans on his side. When Mr. Groom went in, expectation was great that he 
would, in some degree, retrieve the leeway of his party, but alas! it was 
only expectation, for he was in about five minutes when he was caught by 
Thompson, without making asingle run. Atthe hour appointed for tne ter- 
mination of the day’s proceedings, Messrs, Wild and Bage were in, the for- 
mer having made eight runs,the latter none,with one wicket to go down. The 
following isthe score, as far as the game proceeded :— 

Sr. GeorGe’s Cuvs—First INNINGS. 


Mr, ‘Turner, b. Wentworth, 7 Mr. R. Tickner, c. Thompson, 5 
Mr. Wheateroft, b. Wentworth, 9 Mr. S, Wright, c. Barber, 4 
Mr. J. Tickner, |. w., 0 Mr. Tinson, 8. Philpots, 14 
Mr. Symes, c. Thompson, 1 Mr. Dudson, c. Freeling, 4 
Mr. Groom, c. Thompson, O Mr. Wild, n. o., 8 
Mr. Bage, n. o., 0 -- 


52 


Byes, 7—Wide balls, 2-——9 
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with one wicket to go down, afier receiving about 160 balls. 

Never was such bowling and fielding displayed as in the last innings, It 
was truly admirable—almosi indescribable for excellence—Mr. F'reeling, in 
particular, distinguished himsel{: we never saw a man display so much agili- 
ty, he was like a harlequin here, there, and everywhere, when required ; all 
the others were well up, which will account for the limited result. ‘The bow- 
ling of Mr. Wentworth astonished all who had to contend against it; it was 
truly grand andexcellent. 

The arrangements forthe day were very good, better than 9n some previous 
occasions, ‘There were some 4 or five tents tor the accommodation of the mem- 
bers of the different clubs and their friends, with one for the ladies at the op- 
posite end of the field, away from the great concourse who were on the 
ground ; in perfect view of the whole of the proceedings. 

The whole of the play went off in the most quiet and orderly manner 
evincing the great interest all took therein. There were not fewer than 5,000 
persons on the gronnd from ail parts of Canada and the Union ; the betting 
throughout most spirited. At the close of the day the odds were 5 to4 on the 
Canadians, which was taken to some extent; in town, afierwards, it was 
offered with but few takers, 6 to 4 being generally required. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY. 

This match was resumed yesterday. The morning was dull, the weather 
cold, with a piercing wind blowing —notwithstanding the contending parties 
were well up at the time appointed, 10 o’clock, dressed and eager for the ter- 
mination of the game. Some little delay took place in consequence of the 
absence of one ot the umpires, Mr. Waller, whose engagements compelled 
him to leave in the evening of the previous day for Philadelphia, having pre- 
viously given notice that such would be the case if the match extended beyond 
the second day. A gentleman from Boston, as we understood, was appointed 
in the place of Mr. Waller. About 12 o’cluck the sun shone forth, which 
much enlivened the scene, and appeared to renew the life in the players, as 
well as to increase the numbers on the ground. There was as we previously 
stated, five to four on the Canadians, wiih but few takers, six to four wanted ; 
though there were some few on the ground of whom it might be said— 

‘ Most fools until by losing rendered sager, 
Back their opinions by a wager,’ 
were going it even, but they were only the exceptions to the rule. 

Messrs. Wild and Bage resumed their play, and the opinion generally was 
that the former was good for ten at the least, while the latter was pretty certain 
ot making the average of what was required trom each and every one. Mr, 
Wiid received the first ball of the day; but notwithstanding the hopes and ex- 
pectations of both parties afier being in about ten minutes, he was bowled out 
by Winkworth only making two runs. This threw a damper on the part ot 
tue St. George’s people—the founder of the club it was hoped would have been 
more successful—but then they consoled themselves with the old saying, the 
‘wcrse luck now, better by and by.’ Mr. Bage bore his bat in triumph off 
the field, not making one tor his morning’s exertion. ‘The tollowing was the 
state of the game at the termination on Monday evening. 


Sr. GeorGe’s Cius—First INNINGS. 


Mr. Turner, b. Winkworth 5 Mr. R. Tickner,c. Thompson 7 
Mr. Wheatcrott, b. Wentworth 0 Mr.S. Wright, c. Barber 4 
Mr. J. Tickner,'l. w. 0 Mr. Tinsen, 8. Philpots 14 
Mr. Symes, c, Thompson 1 Mr. Dudson, c. Freeling t 
Mr. Groom, c. Thompson 0 Mr. Wild, n. ce. 8 
Mr. Bage, n. 0. 0 = 

52 


Byes 7+Wide Balls 2——_-9 
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with one wicket to go down. 

For the second innings of the Canadians, Messrs. Winkworth and Mad- 
docks went in, and had to contend against the bowling cf Messrs. Groom and 
Wright, of which the score will speak, with this exception, that it is seldom 
that Mr. Groom makes so manv wide balls, and it can oniy be accounted for 
by the somewhat high wind prevailing throughout the early part of the day. 
The members of the St. George’s showed themselves in first rate trim tor 
the field. Mr. Syme, it is true, was somewha! lame from the effects of a 
blow on the knee received on Tuesday, but nevertheless forgot his pain and 
lame leg when there was a necessity for it, and was as gooda fielder as the 
best. Mr. Dudson as long stop was most excellent, not a single ball went by 
him—all were received in such style as to call forth the appronation of both 
opponents and friends. Mr. Barber showed great skill in his batting, though 
not very successful. But 

. ‘Tt’s not for mortals to command success : 
They may do more—deserve it. 
Mr. Groom received a severe blow on the knee and was obliged to withdaw 
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for a short time—Mr. H. Wilson, of the Brooklyn Club, taking his place in 
the field; but the former gentleman soon recovered, and resumed his situation. 
Of Mr. Philpots, little need be’ said ; the score speaks for itself. His batti 
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is only equalled by his fielding, as wicket keeper. Wild’s pointed play de- 
serves observation ; it was just such as what might be expected from an old 
and experienced player. For further particulars, we refer to the score :— 


CanaplaNS—Seconp IENINGS. 


Mr. Winkworth, b. Wright 14. Mr. Maddocks, b. Groom 7 
Mr. ‘Thompson, 1 w 3 Mtr. Barber, b. Groom 3 
Mr. Birch, c. Tarner Q Mr. French, b. Wright 0 
Mr. Wilson, b. Groom 0 Mr. Philpots, b. Wright 13 
Mr. Sharp, b. Groom 5 Mr. Robinson, b. Wright 4 
Mr. Freeling, n. 0. | — 
56 

Wide balls. 7 

63 


Out of about 130 balls received, Mr. Philpots maintained his innings for 
near upon an hour. The unsuccessful efforts of Messrs, French, Wilson, 
and Birch, threw a great damper on the betting; Mr. Birch was not in more 
than two minutes; Wright inseven; Wilson, one from whom great was ex- 
pected, somewhere aboat five minutes, . d 

At the conclusion of these innings the betting was in favour ofthe St. 
George’s, at least they had the call, and a considerable sum was ventured on 
the result,—in some instances odds were given as much as 3 to 1, but it was 
only backing opinion or hedging the previous odds. 

Messrs. Turner and Symes went in first on behalf of the St. George’s Club 
for their secund innings, in good spirits, and well they maintained their charac- 
ters as cricketers, Mr. Turner was in near upon an hour and a half, defying 
some of the best and most beautiful bowling of Winkworth ; he and Symes 
playing most cautiously, carefully, and judicious]? ; when near the end of 40 
minutes, Symes was bowled out by Sharp. ‘The wicket-keeping of Philpots 
was grand—we don’t think it was ever surpassed. Mr. Turner’s batting was 
mot beautiful, and elicited great approbativa. Winkworth’s bewling was 
hard to contend against—as dead as ever against the wicket and required 
great caution on the behalf cf the batters, to oppose it with any success. Snarp 
made some beautitul hits, and the only fine run made was from his last bat 
amid great cheering. 

Mr. Tinson’s play promised to be good, although not so successful as was 
anticipated; he had not been in but two or three minutes when he was caught 
with leg before wicket. This was a still greater damper to the St. George’s 
men. Mr. Wright was got out by a ball from his bat falling-over and strik- 
inghis wicket. Mr. R. Tickuer played very cautiously—never attempting a 
run unless he was preity well sure. Wild’s play was about equal to his for- 
mer endeavours, making somewhat more than his average. Mr. Dudson 
was put out by a most capital catch of Mr. Wink worth’s, who leaped upwards 
of fuur feetand caught his ball as it proceeded from his bat. The following 
is the score of the 

Sr. Grorce’s Cuus—Seconp Inninas, 


Mr Turner, c. Barber 14 Mr Tinson, |. w. 0 
Mr Symes, b. Sharp 11 Mr Duadson, c. Winkworth v 
Mr Wright, b. French 3) Mr Wild, c. Maddocks b 
Mr R. Tickner, b. Sharp 8 Mr Groom, b. Winkworth 0 
Mr. J. Tickner, b. Sharp 0 Mr Bage,n. o. 5 

49 


Wide balls 6—Byes 3——9 
os 

By the above score it may be seen that only ten men ofthe St. George’s 
eleven went in; and the laws of the game, which were strictly enforced 
by the Canadians, prevented any other person taking the batin the place ot 
the absentee, althongu wey had previously allowed other persons to take the 
field on behalt of parties who were absent; by some unaccountable means or 
another, ope ofttheir best players were abscat—did not make his appearance 
until about 20 minutesafter the play was over, when he said he thought there 
would be no play in consequence of the unfavourable state of the weather. 
This certainly made a great difference in the score of the St. George’s 
elub, but had Mr. Wheatcroft been present, under no circumstance was it 
likely that he could have altered the result; he might have eaused to have 
gotl4 or 15 more, which would have still lett the losers some 9 or 10 defi- 
cient. 

This throughout has been one of the most spirited games of Cricket ever 
played in this country or in the Canadas, and great interest has been ex- 
cited in consequence It is generally thought that not less than $50,000 
was depending on the game. ‘The attendance on the ground was, in the 
afternoon, nearly as great as that of the first day—with the exception of 
the ladies—there were near four thousand persons present. 

The following is the summary ot the different inuings : 

Toronto Cuvs. 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


Winkworth, r. o. ; . . 12 b. Wright : " i .14 
Wilson, b. Wright . . «. O b. Groom. , ‘ :-. sll 
Birch, c. Bage . , é . & c. Tarne. ‘ ; i a 
Barber, b. Wright . ‘ 1 b. Groom . ‘ " ‘ + 3 
Sharp,b. Wright. ‘ 12 b. Groom . ‘ ‘ ‘ « & 
Philpots,h. w.b. Groom . 1 b. Wright. : ° , . 13 
J. Robinson,l.w.  . a 1 b. Wright. ‘ ‘ ‘ o% 
Maddocks, n. o. ; é . 7 b. Groom. ; ‘ ‘ .¥9 
Freeling, c. Dudson . -W no. . ° ‘ ‘ ra | 
French, b.Groom : . 9 b. Wright. ‘ ‘ ‘ oe 
Thompson, b. Wright . ° ohm ‘ ‘ é ‘ s 3 
65 56 
Byes . : ‘ . i Wide Balis_. : ict 
Wicde Balls , ‘ . 6 ~ 
_ 63 
82 First Innings . ‘ - 82 
145 
Sr. GeorGe’s Crue. 

FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS, 
Turner, b. Winkworth . 5 ¢. Barber . ‘ ; ; . 14 
R. Tickner, c, Thompson . 7 b. Sharp . : ; ‘ . 8 
Wheatcrott, b. Winkworth . 9 Absent ‘ ° é , 0 
S. Wright, c. Barker ‘ . 4 b. French . . o . 3 
J. Tickner, |. w. , . . O b. Sharp . ‘ ‘ ‘ @ 
Tinson, 8. Philpots . ‘ . iM lw. . . . . 
Symes, c. Thompson , 1 b. Sharp . ° , , - il 
Dudson,c. Freeling . , . 4 ¢. Winkworth . . . . 0 
Groom, c. Thomson . ‘ . © b. Winkworth . ‘ ‘ . © 
Wild, b. Winkworth. . 10 c.Maddocks . ; ‘ . &§ 
Bage, n, oO. . F 2 0 Bage, n. o. P ° ° oe 
54 19 
Byes . ; , ; > 8 Wide balls. ‘ » 2 
Wide balls. ‘ ‘ . 2 Byes ; ‘ . 3 
4 5S 
First innings ‘ , , - 61 
12 , 


—the St. George’s Club losing by 23. 
_@—————_ 
From the ournal of Commerce a 


OUR TRADE WITH ENGLAND. 


The unceasing efforts of the Tariff organs to depreciate our trade with Eng 
land,—especially our exports—has induced us to examine the subject a little 
in detail, taking for our guide the latest Commercial statement issued by the 
Treasury Department at Washiagton, and which has but recently made its 
appearance. Owing toa change iti the termination of the commercial year 
this volume embraces a period of only nine months, ending 30th of June, 1843, 
The total value of our exports during that period, was. $77,793,783 
Of which to Great Britain and dependencies . . . * + * $15,423,811 





Totherest oftheworld .........5.-685 $32,264,972 
More to Great Britain and colonies than to rest of world $13,063,839 
The principal articles of export to Great Britain and dependencies during 
said nine months, wereas follows : 


G. B. and Ireland. Depemierwirs- 
Cotton tet gg we 936,781,117 19 853 
Manulactured do. . . oe es ree 148.492 
Tobacco , 1,262 616 202,012 
Mannfactured do 33,926 121,092 


Bread stuffs . 83,200 2,707,458 
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. | er 123,318 
Sp. and wh. oil and candles. . 252,154 49,142 
Whalebone . . .. ... » . + 48,907 None. 
ra 260,700 
NavalStores . ..... . . . 371,526 21,922 
Potandpearlashh . .... . 26,557 3,801 
Skinsandturs. . ..... 313,236 471 
Beef, tallow, hides and cattle. . . 381,769 212,009 
Pork, hams, lardandhogs . . . . 305,293 451,776 
Butter and cheese ... . . . 207,390 158,579 
Horses, mules andsheep . . . . . - 200 178,120 
Tallow, candles and soap . . . . . 298 85, 

Leather, boots and shoes . . . . . 1,884 56,503 
Te 6% ays 4 oe ee 19,775 
40,318,897 4,856,019 

4'856,019 
——_ —_ — —— 

45,204,916 

Qther articles . . . . «© we @ 233,895 





Total,as above . . .. . . ~ « $45,428,711 

It will be noticed that our exports of provisions to Great Britain and ire- 
land amounted in the nine months embraced in the above schedule, to $894,- 
452. This is a new branch ot trade, and results from a relaxation of the Te- 
strictive system on the part of Great Britain; in other words, an approxima, 
tion towards free trade, as contended for by the British AntieCorn Law League, 
The exports of the same articles to Great Britain and Ireland during the year 
ending 30th Sep. 1840, amounted to only $31,713. 

Lead is also a new item. 1n 1840, the value of Am. lead exported to Great 
Britain and Ireland was only $8,830; in the nine months ending June 30, 
1843, $70,015. Formerly we imported lead from Great Britain. 

The annexed table will show who takes our agricultural produce. England 
and its dependencies,—that same England which ‘ will buy nothing of us,’— 
takes more than two thirds of it. This table embraces aut our agricultural 
@xports: 


England and Dependencies, All other Countries. 








Beef, tallow, hides, andcattle . . . 593,778 $499,171 
Pork, hams, lardandhogs . . . . 757,069 1,362,951 
Butterand cheese... ... 365,969 142,999 
Breed sieme . wk tt 2,795,708 2,453,892 
Sg a> 528) bi-4 42 36,800,980 12,318,827 
Tobacco... .. =: . .. « 1,464,658 3, 186,21 
Bice 6 sae @ d - . » 247,344 1,343,357 
Horses, mulesandsheep. . . . « 178,320 63,437 
MOUS 1 ne te 20,419 12,406 
POM gc st ke 4 oe 37,036 
Flax seed ae et | 146 
Oo Pe a ere ee ee 113,454 
Ry a & ew 8 a SO Gi 3,322 
Pe. 8 is a eee ea See None. 
Agric. prod, to England and De- ? & 13,324 838 $21,512,283 


penaencies 
Torestof the world . . .. . . $21,542.233 








More to Eng. than rest of the world $21,782,445 
Even deducting cotton and tobacco, the exports to England and its depen 

dencies equal those to all the rest of the world withia a million dollars. Of 
bread stufis she takes more than all the rest of the world; of provisions, near- 
ly asmuch. Where then is the justice of this everlasting war,—commercial 
war, of course, we mean,—which the Tariff men are waging against Eng. 
Jand? We hear no complaint that France will not buy of us,—yet France, 
including her dependencies, received, during the nine months embraced in the 
abeve tables, but $11,934,066 of our commodities, or but little more than a 
quarter what England received. ‘The accountstands thus: 


France. England. 
Domestic exportsto . $11,834,066 $15,425,811 
Imports trom . . . . . . . . 67,836,167 28,978,582 


Excessof Dom.exports . . $1,097,929 $16,450,229 

Not only are the exports to Great Britain and her dependencies immensely 
greater than to France and her dependencies, but they are greater ia propor- 
tion to the imports, 

Besides our domestic exports, we also exported to England and dependencies 
during the above period, foreign goods to the value of $1,473,024, and tu 
France and dependencies $538,387. 

Again we hear no complaiit that Spain will not buy of us; yet our domes- 
tic exports to Spain and her dependencies during the nine months embraced m 
the above tables, were only $4,483,898, (foreign exports $469,796,) while our 
imports were $6,980,504. Consequently the imports were more than double 
the domestic exports, and $3,014,102 above the sum of both the domestic and 
foreign exports. This is what the Tariffites would call a gloricus trade on 
the part of Spain, buta miserable one for us,—because we get back $2 for 
every $1 paid! 





*,* Some omission having occurred in drawing up the obituary notice of Miss 
Campbell! in last week’s paper, we are requested to re insert itin the following man 
ner ‘— 

DIED—In the City of Brooklyn, on Thursday morning the 19th instant, after a long 
and painful illness, Jane Violetta Campbell, youngest daughter of the jate Colin Camp- 
bel!, Esq., Clerk of the Supreme Court of the city of St. Jonn’s, in the Province of New 
Brunswick. 

Herremains were taken to Trenton, New Jersey, for interment, with other departed 
members of her family. 
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An atiernoon contemporary, some two or three weeks since, adverting to the 
probability of a war between England and France, growing out of the then 
threatening aspect of their relations, came at,last to the apparently to him, 
satisfactory conclusion, that should a war between these two powers actualiy 
ensue, the people of the United States would undoubtedly be gr “at gairers by 
it; because the commerce and navigation of the belligerent powers, s‘raight- 
ened by their hostile operations, would seek re‘uge under the American neu- 
tral flag. Setting aside all the considerations of humanity which connect 
themselves with the event here contemplated, we feel confident that the sel- 
fish conclusion as to its consequences, at which our cotemporary arrives, is 
entirely erroneous, and might prove, at some future day, very mischievous ; 
we therefore promised ourselves to take the first opportunity to controvert it, 
which we find to-day. 

It is a generally received opinion here, we admit, that the wars of the 
French revolution were the main cause of the rapid increase in the com. 
merce and navigation of the United States, from the time of the commence- 
ment of those wars until the United States themselves were drawn into the 
vortex. That a great increase did take place is indubitable; but would that 
increase not have been larger, and would other elements of national wealth 
not have accumulated here to a greater extent, had Europe remained tranquil 
and undisturbed? That is the intelligent view to take of the question ; we 
maintain that they would, and adduce in support of our position, the more 
rapid increase which has taken place in the tonnage of the United States, in 
the amount of their mercantile exchanges, in the extent of emigration, in theit 
capability of production, in their population, and in their cultivated territory, 
since the general pacification ef the world, than did before. All statistics 
bear us out in the assertion, making every allowance for this country having 
started at the last period, with a better capital than it did atthe first, and so 
does all general reasoning. Wars are as injurious to the interests of neutrals 
as they are to those of the belligerents themselves; the former only esca pe its 
horrors. Self-evident isit, that the capital, energy, skill, and labour devoted 


to warlike purposes, has destruction for its object, and isso much abstracted | 


trom the great sources of all prosperity, The vicissitudes of war ptocuce 





like vicissitudes in markets, They depress general prices and general values, 
while the effects of peace are to enhance them. Take the great staple of the 
United States, Cotton, and say, had the war continued, would its culiivation 
nave received the extension it has done, There is now scarcely one powerin 
Europe, whose people are not in some way or the other manufacturers and 
consumers of it; and would not both the manufacture and consumption be 
inaterially diminished, and in many cases wholly destroyed, were another 
war totake place? The millions who are now producers and consumers in 
Europe, and who consequently contribute their portion to swell commercial 
exchanges, would become idlers ur worse, destroyers ; and results, inevitable 
results, such as these but do not confine themselves to a limited commercial 
sphere, they embrace the whole commercial world ? 

That system of political economy is now exploded, which taught that one 
nation could injure another in its material interests, without itself suffering 
by the recoil; or that the interests of all were not sensibly affected by a seri- 
ous injury befalling one. A more generous and a more rational system is 
now inculcated by the best political writers—it is, that all nations are mem- 
bers of one great human family, so closely blended together, that it is the 
common interest to promote the common welfare, and that it is the common 
interest to ward off any evil which might affect the one, for in its consequen- 
ces, it will infallibly affect the whole. 


* CANADA.—THE CRISIS. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe has passed the Rubicon ; he has deliberated, resolved, 
and at last called a new Parliament. May Providence prosper him in the 
undertaking. 

Two proclamations announce this deeply important event; we peruse them 
with pleasure, and with equal satisfaction, present them to our readers. We say 
may a merciful Providence prosper the undertaking: tor never did a Sover- 
eign, or the representative of a Sovereign, come betore the public with a bet- 
ter cause, or with more public and private worth. 

A crisis in the affairs of Canada undoubtedly is at hand. A large and 
turbulent party demand the recognition of a principle of government incom- 
patible with colonial dependence. The system of responsibility carried to 
the extent required by this party is, in fact, virtual independence. If the Gov- 
ernor General be required to make every appointment in conformity with the 
views of his Coloniai Executive Council, they are the governors and he the 
governed—they exercise the royal prerogative, and not the Sovereign or her 
representative. The Governor is most assuredly bound to administer the 
Government of the Colory in conformity to the wants and wishes of the peo- 
ple as tar as practicable, for the public weal is the aim and end of all Gov- 
ernment ; he is also bound to conter with, and consult his Council, in all mat- 
ters of importance; but having so consulted his constitutional advisers, he 
himself is to be judge of the course to pursue, because he is truly the respon- 
sible person—being responsible to the Crown and to Parliament, and can be 
dismissed by one and impeached by the other, ‘To wrest the power from the 
Governor and give it to the Council, who use it in accordance with the votes 
of the House of Assembly, is taking the authority from responsible and giv- 
ing itinto irresponsible hands; and the Colonial sceptre would in such case, 
be wielded by the demagogues of the local] Parliament. Yet it is for the adop- 
tion of this destructive principle that the opponents of Sir Charles Metcalfe 
are now contending, and to resist which he is calling on the people for sup- 
port. 

We say then a crisis is at hand—because if the Governor General be not 
supported by the people, and a Parliament be elected adverse to his policy, 
the whole system of Responsible Government as contended for by Mr. Bald- 
win and Lafontaine, must be \ielded, which is virtual independence ; or the 
union of the two Provinces, which gives the power to them, must be dissolved 
bv the Imperial Parliament which enacted it. 

This, then, is the issue now put befure the people of Canada. Let them de- 
cide on it promptly, energetically, and wisely, 

But let us suppose that in the course of the approaching contest a colonist 
is in doubt how to proceed—let us imagine that he is bewildered by the ex- 
pounders of the different theories of government—-that he is willing to vot- 
rightly and conscientiously if the way be made known to him; is it not bet 
ter and safer that he adhere to the present system, rather than adopt the fan- 
tastic reveries and mystifications of Mr. Balawin, the frothy declamations of 
Mr. Sullivan, or the jacobinical doctrines of Mr. Lafontaine? Why should 
he, with a safe course before him, venture into the unknown sea of political 
experiment! Why snatch at the shadow when the substance is already with- 
in his grasp? , He knows his present position and the blessings ke enjoys; 
he knows that where he is, life and property are safe—that he feels no op- 
pression—has no task-master, and that “his soul walks forth in its own 
majesty” free and untrammelled; he knows, moreover, that the British Colo- 
nist is the lightest taxed denizen on the globe, and that he receives the pro- 
tection of the most potent nation upon earth without the burthen of paying 
for it. Great Britain guards him trom external foes, while the wgis ot her 
matchless constitution protects him in his civilrights, and consecrates all his 
domestic and long cherished immunities. Yes, to the matchless constitution 
of that glorious Island he owes these inestimable privileges; let him, then, 
still worship at that shrine—ijet him suffer no traitor hand to despoil or pol- 
lute—let him not give its solid worth for the vapoury nothings of modern /id- 
eralism, tor it is the anchor of his hope, and the ark of his safety. It is in truth 
what it was pronounced to be, by the great Charles Fox—the consolidated 
wisdom of ten centuries! And are the amenders and improverse this stu 
pendous moral fabric to be found in the wildsof Canada? We imagine not 
It is true that God sent manna tothe children of Israel in the wilderness; bu- 
then they were a-hungered and stocd in need thereof, and it was moreover no 
sent through the intercession uf such propheis as Messrs. Baldwin and Lafon. 
taine, 

We conceive that in the approaching contest every loyal subject is hound 
to support Sir Charles Metcalie, for his policy has received the approbation 
of her Majesty’s Government, and of the Parliament aud people of England. 
not by partial votes and mere majorities, but by the united voice of all parties’ 
If Sir Robert Pee], Lord John Russell, Mr. Buller, and numerous others rep- 
resenting the great political parties in Great Britain, unite in approving the 
policy of a Governor, that policy cannot be very much in the wrong. If we see 
a Governor giving unwearied attention to public affairs, attached to no politi- 
cal party or faction, having no animosities to revenge, and no private or per- 
sonalfviews to gratify, surely he isa man who deserves and should receive 
the support of every true Briton. Let then the people, one and all, rally 
around him and come to his succour in this hour of need, let them throw aside 
all party and local distinctions and adopt for their motto “ Sir Charles Metcalf 
and British connection.” 

Sir George Simpson, the Principal of the Hudson Bay Company, arrived 
from the interior last week, and af ter making a short visitto Washington, 
proceeded to Boston toembark inth next steamer for England, 

Captain Elliot, formerly the superiniendent of British affairs in China, and 
now Chargé in Texas on the part of Great Britain, has arrived in this city. 

Mr. Macready lett town to-day for Boston, where he will play one more en- 
gagement and then embark for England. The success of the distinguished 
tragedian, we are happy to say, has been complete. 

Mr. Consul McTavish, ot Baltimore, and Mr. Consul Peter, of Philadel- 
phia, have recently made short visits to New York. 

His Excellency Sir William Colebrooke, Lieutenant Governor of New 
Brunswick, was recently at Montreal, passing a few days with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. — 





*.* Our friends, Messrs. Morris and Willis, of the Mirror, are about to pub- 
lish a daily evening paper of the same name, at the low price of Six Dollars. 
perannum, The weekly paper will be changed in its ‘orm, and will contain 
all the essential elements of the six dailies. We cordially wish them success 
as we doall our cotemporaries who come into the tield jairly and honourably, 
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*,* From the Journal of Commerce we extract an article on the trade be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. Every true friend of both coun- 
tries will be rejoiced to see how extensive, important and valuable this trade 
is; and how groundless the assertions are that England takes nothing from 
the United States. 

*,* We call attention to the article announcing the appeatance of a second 
edition of Mr. Ward’s Journal of Judge Curwen, an American Refugee 
Loyalist of 1776. Mr. Ward has introduced in his present edition notices 
of several other distinguished loyalists, and the extracts from his new preface 
will be read with deep interest.a The whole forms an instructive commen- 
tary on what is now passing in Canada and Nova Scotia, and to it we direct 
the earnest attention of every loyal colonist. 

*#,* We beg to call attention to Mr. Dempster’s rocal entertainment, which 
takes place on Tuesday at the Society Library in Broadway. He has pro- 
vided a rich treat for his friends and admirers that evening. 





Elocution.—Mr. George Vandenhoff announces the approaching publica- 
tion of “ A Plain System of Elocution,” which we doubt not, from the appli- 
cation devoted by the writer both to the theoretical and practical part of his 
subject, will be highly deserving an attentive perusal. 


Mr. Henry Paitiips.—This distinguished vocalist made his first appear- 
ance in America on Monday evening, atthe Apollo, ina musical eniertain- 
ment, in which he introduced many ot the gems of old English melody. The 
high reputation Mr. Phillips sustains in Europe, has insured him the patron- 
age of the élite of the city,—and if he will only bj udicious in the selections 
comprising his entertainments, we have no doubt of his perfect success. His 
claims as one of the best English singers of the day, have been amply con- 
firmed during the week. We were happy to see that Mr. Phillips’ programme 
of last evening, contained selections of a higher order of merit, and better cal- 
culated to suit the refined musical taste of the audiences Mr. P. may expect 
to attract. A continuance of this deference to public opinion here, will in- 
sure this admirable vocalist all the success he so eminently deserves. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tneatre.—\Mr. Macready. The present week has been one suc- 
cession of crowded and delighted audiences, to witness the last of the inimit- 
able series of characters Mr. Macready selected for his closing engagement, 
This truly eminent ‘Tragedian made, what we fear will be, his final appear- 
ance in New York, last Evening, and with the pure classic taste he so abun- 
dantly exhibits on al] occasions—revived King Lear with the original text of 
Shakspeare. We are peévented, by the early period we are compelled to go 
to press, to postpone our notice of this judicious substitution ot the undefiled 
text of the immortal bard, tor the desecration of Tate, we however, indulge 
the hope that its success will be so complete with the usually intellectual au- 
dience at the Park, asto restore the original Lear permanently to the stage. 
The degraded fustian which has so long usurped its place, is disgraceful to an 
age characterized by improved critical taste and refined perception of the truly 
beautiful, 

We understand that Mr. Macready takes his leave of th country at Bos- 
ton, where he performs fora few nights, and sails in the Steamer of the 16th 
proximo. He will take with him the warmest wishes of every lover of the 
Drama, as well as the regrets of a host of personal friends—and to these grati- 
lying associ@lions, he has the substantial satisfaction of taking back to his 
native country, a sum, we believe, exeeeding in amount that of any previous 
artist who has visited America. We learn from unquestioned authority that 
he has realized at the rate of one thousand dollars per week during his stay ir. 
America—thus ciearing in the short space of twelve months, about sixty 
thousand dollars—a tolerably strong proof of his attraction in this country, and 
equally conciusive evidence that the taste of the American public is not ex. 
tinguished for the highest order of Histrionic excellence. For our part, we 
believe ihe visit of Mr, Macready has increased the natural zest existing in 
this country for the Drama, and we also indulge the hope that his beautiful il- 
lustrations of the art, of which he is so distinguished a representative, will 
materially advance the interests of the Drama on this Centinent. 

However individual opinion may have differed, as regards the style Mr. 
Macready has adopted, one thing is certain, that his audiences have increased 
in enthusiasm with each successive repetition of his favourite characters, and 
the Press has with one consent yielded to him the meed of being the most fin- 
ished arlist of the age. It would appear singular that so greata discrepancy 
in opinicn should exist both in England and America, as to the positive stan- 
dard of this great actor’s merits. That we have closely examined Mr, 
Macready’s actiag, our readers will readily believe, trom the long and elabo- 
rate critiques we have given in this journal; we therefore claim the privilege 
of expressing our view of this apparent contradiction in taste, drawn from a 
careful analysis of his personations. We conceive the objectors to Mr. 
Macready’s claim, to the eminence we nave uniformly conceded to him— 
have predicated their decision of some previously tormed standard of excel- 
lence erected in the mind, which Mr. Macready differs from, or fa!ls short of, 
by comparison. 

Now we humbly conceive that this is not the true test, to decide upon the 
merits of any actor—more especially of Mr. Macready’s talents. He is em- 
phatically the creator of a school original alike in its conceptions and exe- 
cution. In the one particular, he takes the evident meaning of his author, 
divested of traditionary readings, or what may be better termed the common 
Stage conception of a part; and to this he brings a mind deeply imbued with 
a love of his author, a refined and classic taste, and an intellect deeply stored 
with scholar-like attainments and research. ‘To all this is added a devoted 
love of his art, and a quick perception of the beautiful in all those accesso- 
ries which give perfectness to stage illusion. Now an actor who possesses 
these undeniable requisites for eminence in his art, and who can embody 
characters with the vividness, intensity and finish so pre-eminent in Mr. Ma- 
cready’s delineations,—we say, such an actor is not to be measured by com- 
parison with other great actors. His conceptions are, in fact, creations, and 
we should divest ourselves of previously formed standards, and weigh the 
merits of such an actor only by the sense oi his author. Such justice has 
been awarded to Mr. Macready by the critics, in the characters ot Melan- 
tius, Werner, and Richelieu, during his present visit to this country: a simi- 
Jar verdict was given on bis former visit, to Virginius, and Tell. His con- 
ception in these characters was considered perfect, his execution faultless, 
and with powers infinitely matured, and an artistical finish of embodiment 
perhaps never surpassed, if ever equalled. He comes among us, and pre- 
sents entirely new conceptions of the leading characters of Shakspeare;— 
their very novelty startles the propriety of the sticklers for old established 
readings of these parts, and Mr. Macready is at once declared to be inferior 
to the favourite standard, simply because he differs from such standard,— 
whereas he should be judged alone by his author, and the cunception le has 
formed of the part he undertakes, Let any studeat of Shakspeare, who is 
conversant with his beauties, take up Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, lago, Bene- 
dict, and Snylock, and apply the key Mr. Macready aftords in his illustra- 
tion of these characters, and then say whether he has not acquired a clearer 
knowledge of the author’s creation, than he ever before acquired by witness- 
ing their impersonation. 

It isin this elear exposition of his author that we ground our opinion of Mr, 
Macready’s merits. We believe in this qualification he is not approached 
by any living actor, It art sometimes predominates in his personation—if it 
is at times too perceptible, the fault is but like the spots in the Sun, it does 
not diminish the brilliancy of his execution—nay, such defects are perhaps 
inseparable from the close study and elaborate finish this great acior bestows 
upon all his efforts. If this brief and necessarily imperfect analysis of Mr. 
Macready’s peculiar style of acting be a correct one, we think the conclusion 
may fairly be assumed, that complete justice has not been rendered to him by 
those critics who declare his Shaksperian characters to be inferior to those 
parts written expressly for him, or those in which he has never been sub- 
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jected to any cotemporaneous comparison. Whether or no we are correct in 
our judgment, individual opinion wili of course decide—but all will allow 
that the stage owes much to Mr. Macready’s exquisite taste and judgment. 
The improved attention to costume, scenic effects, groupings, and, indeed, 
the whole business of the scene, introduced by this distinguished artist, must 

be kept up—the public will insist upon it—and equally will the public insist 
upon that natural style of acting of which this great actor may be considered 

as the head—and we go further and say that the only hope the legiumate 
Drama has for its support, depends upon the attention and study actors bring 
to their vocation. A love of theatrical amusements is incorporated in 
the tastes of'al! civilized communities. It depends upon the actors themseives 
to degrade or to elevate the character of these entertainments. It they are so 
blind to their own interesis as to neglect the means by which the stage can be 
rendered palatable to refined and intellectual tastes—if they foolishly conceive 
the public of this age will tolerate imperfect delineation:, and slovenly and 
ill-digested representations, or tame and spiritless performances, they are most 
lamentably deceived. The public is critically alive to all these defects ot the 
modern stage. It seeks to be amused, but it will choose its amusements ; and 
in the absence of the intellectual drama, adequately represented, the more 

refined portion of the comunity will seek recreation in Opera and the Ballet : 
while “ the million” will devote themselves exclusively to “ inexplicable dumb 
show and noise.” 

We have left ourselves but space to mention the production on Monday 
next of Mr. Jones’s new opera, which we understand will be put upon the 
stage in magnificent style. Mr. Crisp is also announced to appear next week , 
we cordially wish that he may prove equal to the high reputation that has 
preceded him. 

Nisto's.—The “Bell Ringers’ have terminated their very successtul en- 
gagement, and Mitchell is again thrown upon his stock resources, of which 
the public, it would appear, nevertire. A new extravaganza is announced 
as being in rehearsal. We should suppose that some novelty will be required 
to compete with the other attractions now in the city. "We perceive the notes 
of preparation have begun the Olympic—workmen are busily engaged in 
beautifying the interior, and we understand the winter season will commence 
about the 16th of next month. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Putnam still—and crowded houses ! Ji/erai/y—and not 
according to play- ill announcement. A very amusing and well performe d 
drama, tounded on Washington Irving’taleof “The Haunted House,” has 
been produced this week. It has met with deserved success. 

CuatuamM Tueatre.-—The popular George Barrett is playing around of 
his favourite charac ers at this house. We saw a scene ortwo of his Charles 
Surface on Tuesday, and tound him as gay and as sparkiling as ever; time 
has touched him lightly, and he plays with all the vivacity and spirit of his 
best days. Heis an actor of the sterling school of old English comedy. 
PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of the new Opera of the ENCHANTED HOUR! 
Music by Mr. Jones, and principal pe et by Madame Otte and Mr. 
Jones, being the first night of their engagement—aiter which the Farce of 
RAISING ‘THE WIND!—Jeremy Diddler by Mr. W. H. CRISP, from 
the Theatres Royal Edinburgh and Dublin, being his first appearance in Ameri- 
ca—together with other entertainments, 

Tuesday—Second night of the Enchanted Hour and other entertainments. 

Wednesday—First night of the romantic Burlesque of A Lad in the Won- 
dertul Lamp, as now performing in London with great applanse. 

Thursday—3d night of the Enchanted Hour, and 2d night of A Lad in the 


Wonderful ——-. 
Friday—The Enchanted Hour and A Lad in the Wonderful Lamp. 





O* Wednesday next will be published in one volume—price 75 cent s— 
A PLAIN SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION ; 


OR, LOGICAL & MUSICAL READING & DECLAMATION, 
BY MR, GEORGE VANDENHOFF, 


| for the use of public Speakers, professional and amateur Readers, and of 
is. 

Mr. V. continues his instructions in ELOCUTION and ACTION ; and refers (with per- 
mission) to the Rev. R. T. Huddart, at whose Academy the above system is adopted 
under Mr V.’s instructions. ‘ 

Mr. V. sets apart certain days for attending Colleges, and Ladies’ and GentIemen’s 
Academies. 

New York, 128 Greenwich street, September 28th, 1844. 

MR, TER’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
SOCIETY LIBRARY ,—corner Broadway & Leonard-streets. 
ME: DEMPSTER has the honour to announce his intention of giving three Voca 7 
Enterta nments on the evenings of tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, ist. 3d, and 
5th of Uctober—when he will sing some of his most popular compositions, accom pa- 
nied on the Piano-forte, including the Lament of the Irish Emigrant - The Blind Boy-The 
Lonely Auld Wife—Jeannie Morrison—The Loved One was not there—A Home ia the 
Heart— Let us love one another—Bird of the Wilderness—The Ladian’s Comptaint, Oh ! 
Why does the White Man follow my path!—When the night wind bewalleth—I’m with 
ou once i—The Death of Warren—Scottish Ballads, John Anderson my Jo—My 
annie O—Tak’ yer Auld Cloak about ye—My Roy Tammy—Saw ye my we thing !--A 
Man’s a Man for a’ that—Highland Mary, &c. 
Particulars of which may be seen in programmes, to be had at the Music Stores, and 
at the Society Library. 
Tickets 50 cents—to be had at thedoor. To commence at a quarter to 8. 


GRUYERE CHEESE. 
M* Napoleon Courtin, 168 I-2 Fulton-street, informs the public he has just receiv- 
ed by the ship Sully, a lot of Swiss Cheese, prime quality. 

_ Also, ever on his hands, the finest French, German, Spanish Wines, of all descrip- 
tions, in Casks, Cases, &c. Cordials, Liquors, Preserves, Sausages of Belozae, Lyons 
Artes, Patesda, Foiergras, Verrinos de Meyrac. French Vinegar, Mustard, Salad oil 
Sardins, &c. He imports the splendid Chablis and Chamberiin Wines. Itao+sep2) 


ASTOR tiOUSE FASHIONABLE .». ING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE subscriber, late ofthe tirm of Dougherty & Kenrick, would resvectfully notify 
his former patrons and the public, that he has taken the above establishment and 
1s prepared to supply those who may favour him with their patronage, with every arti 
cle of gentlemens’ wearing apparel. Hiving hid many years experience in the busi- 
ness, with facilities of purchasing his goods exclusively for cash, which enables hii 
to compete with any establishment in the city, his stock is replete with every variety 
of gvods suitable for the approaching season, which will be made to ord+: at the 
shortest notice—with a general assortmen: of ready made clothing: d-ess and frock 
coats, pants and vests,cioaks and overcoa's, offize frocks, shirts, bosoms and co! lars 
gloves, suspenders, &c., which will be sold at very reduced prices 
WILLIAM D /:UGHERTY, 
Merchant Tailor, No. 9 Astor House. 


abltz 





abltsp28 











{absep20 till Jan) 


EXHIBITION—THE END OF THE WORLD. 


N original P.unting ef very large size, with coloal figures, painted in New York, 
and lately finished by F. Anelli 
Exhibition now open at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broaiway, from 10 A.M. 1 5 P.M. 


Admission 25 cents. 


WANTED 
GENTLEMAN several years Professor ina College of the highest respectability, 
and who has Jong been engaged in the business of instruction, 1s desirous of de vo- 
hg one or two hours daily to some respectabie Seminary. A line addressed to 
Lieweliyn, and left at the office of the Albion, will receive due attention. 
_New York, August 31, 1842. ab2t 


and trom 7to10PM molabocsep14 











GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA—LAW AGENCY. 
THOMAS WARNER, No. 18 City Hall-Place, N. Y., 
ATTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor, and Counsellor in Chancery, &c., 
é&c., begs to inform his friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
from a busibess tour through England, Wales, and Scotland : 

That, from having been for several years engaged in the prac’ ice of the Law ia Lon- 
don, and for the past six years similarly engaged in New York, he flatters himself he 
is a competent to conduct such law basiness in England and parts adjacent, as per- 
sons from the old country, and their descendants, may wish to be atteaded to ; and 
with this view, T. W.on iis recent journey made arrangements with some of the 
most eminent Lawyers in y arious parts of England and Scotiand: whereby T. W. ha 
been able to secure the host efficient ageats and correspondents in those plages, 

T. W. therefore begs to offer his services to Europeans and others, who may need 
his professional assistance in relation to any kind of legal business in the old worid ; 
and assures such as may Choose to favour him with the Ir pitronage, that the most ua- 
exceptionabie references wii! be furnished, if required—and every necessary guaran- 
tee given, that business confided to his care wil: be attended to, and conducted with 
mdustry, skill, and fidelity, and on the most reasonable terms. 3mucsep25 


No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 
STABLISHED under the most respectable pay adie z = ' 
E ing families with faithful Domestic Servants renege, for the purpose of supply 
Young women of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the best of 
situations : r 
Hours of business from 7 o'clock, A-M., till 4 o'clock, PM 











J aboc3auglvear 

FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 

"HE Royal Mail Steamers Britannia and Caledonia will leave Beston for the on 
ports as follows,— ’ 
Britannia, J. Hewitt, Ess, 
Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do 

| Passage to Liverpoo! $129, to Halifax $20. 





Commander, Tuesday, October ist 

Wednesday, do 16th 
Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., 
Agent, No. 3 Wall-street, 


She Albion. 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o’clock on Mon 
days and Wednesdays during the month of October. : 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
FACULTY OF THE LAW. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844, 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered HY W. H. Blake, B.A, Professor of Law, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at8 o’clock, A.M. H. BOYS, Registrar King's College. 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luke’s 
Gospe!, in the Book of Commo n Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, at half an hour after noon. 
H. BOYS, M. D., Registrar King’s College. 
Toronto, August 9th, 1844. abaug24 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO., 
FACULTY OF ARTs. 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. 
ECTURES wili be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, commencin on 
October Tenth, 1844: 
I. FRESHMEN. 














M. T. Ww. Th. F. Ss. 
10 Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. wie 
ll Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. 
12 Cnemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 
Il. JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. , 
10 Evidences. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. 
ll Classics. Metaphysics Classics. _ Ethics. Classics. 
12 Nat. Phil. Classivs. Nat.Phil. Classics. Rhetoric. 


Ill SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 


8 Belles Let. 
10 Nat Phil. Ethics. Math’s. Ethics. Evidences: 
ll Biblic Lit. Classics. Nat Phil. Classics. 
12 Classics. Math’s. Classics. Maths. 

2 Exper Phil. Exper Phil. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1544. 
Lectures wil] be delivered according to the subigined Sante: 


H. Sullivan, M.R.C.S.L.—Practical Anatomy, 10 #10 10 10 10 

W. C. Gwynne, M.B—Anatomy aad Physiology, 11 11 11 Il ll 

H. H. Crott, Esq.—Chemistry, 12 12 12 12 12 
Hospital Practice, 1 1 1 1 1 1 

J. King, M.D.—Medi ane, . 3 3 2 

W. Beaumont, M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 3 3 3 3 3 

G. Herrick, M.D.—Midwifery, &c , a 4 4 P 


W. B. Nicol, Esq.—Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, . 
Hi. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 
Toronto, August 17th, 1844. 6taugl7ab 


“TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. ~ 
JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston: streets. 


MR. J. W. S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION., 
EGS to inform his friends and the pub ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a 
greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils, on the following 
a in advance — 
“ 


Tune 8 


or a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,..... aabsdencces e- $25 
- -two * ee 





“ 6 swede sepetsaten Ce eee 

“ iO ccupinbnuaeakin four OF MOF ...c-ce-cee ccocee 50 
Application may be made personally or by letter, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 
etween Bleecker and Houston-streets. New York, June 7th, 1544. ab3tJ8 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines lils Practiceto 

DISEASES 4 THE EYE 











a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


MUSICAL. 
ROFESSOR PHILIP ER NST, Teacher of the Flute, Guitar. and new patent Con- 
certina, would respectf ully inforin his pupils, and the public in general, that he 
as returned fro m the coun try and resumed giving his music lessons as heretofore. 
395 Broadway, near Walker street. 
N. Lb. The attention of Artists and Amateurs is c~lled to a number of very superior 
Guitars, which Mr. E. offers on most favourabie terms, they being conscie tously 
warranted perfect in every respect. 395 Broadway, near Walker street. 
Aug. 31—3t a. 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
MRS. HENRY WREAKS, 
No. 113 Bleeker-street, near Leroy Place, New York. 
OR Board and Tuition in all the English branches, including the French language 


¥ quar.er, payable in advance............ CO - $65 00 
Washiog. enewenedscbocdesocesoosesessveesosssooss 0000 cbeSoccegucceneseececces 7 00 
Fuel for the S@QGnn, .....-..cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccsccesesccesesese in 42 
Stationary, and the use of the Globes and Maps, ..........-.-------+----+---0-- 2 00 


Extra charges for Latin, Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the Teacher~ in those branches. The best Masters are employed. A 
French Governess resices in the family, and the French language is at all times spo- 


ken. The young ladies to be provided with their own bedsteads, bedding, towels, 
dinner napkins, silver spoons, forks and goblet. 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 
Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter.-..-.....--...-.-.- stdin kehere sedans $20 00 
“ jnthejunior do OD csdncccccesassdcvecscscassceesevscsesecocs 14 00 
Preparatory Scholars .....-.0+----c2eeeee neces cece sence ee eee terse pesacse 8 to 12 00 


Quarters commence on the 15th September, 3d December, 23d February and 15th 
May ; but pupils will be received at any intermediate period—the proportion of the 
quarter only being charged. A quarter’s notice to be given previous to the removal of 
a pupil, or the payment of the quarter will be required. Vacation from Ist August to 


15th September. 
REFERENCES. 

Rev Dr Lyell, Rev LP W Balch, Josiah Archibald, Esq, Edward Whitehouse, Esq, 
Edward F Sanderson, Esq, Ven’ble Aichdeacon Cuminins, Hon W_H Burnley, /sland 
of Trinidad. Anthony Barclay, Esq, British Consul, Josepn Blain, Esq, Joseph Fow 
ler, Esq, Arent 8 Depeyster, Esq, lH Peugnet, Esq, Alex Von Pfister, Esq, Dr Wethe.- 
ill, Philadelphia, Joseph Lawton, Esq, Charleston, Capt W Salter, USN, Dr Beales, Dr T 
O Porter, Dr Barileti, Ramsay Crooks, Esq, Wiljiam Muir, Esq, British Consu!, New 
Orleans, Robert Slark, Esq, same niace. 

New York, August 30th, 1844. ab 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 

a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavrion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar O11,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, conataming 29.025 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, punples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the guns and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box o 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb 5—lv eow 














LADY who is perfectly competent to teach the usual branches of an English 

Education. and the French language, and who 1s an excellent musician, wishes a 
situation ma gent eman’s family. She can bring the highest testimonials of ability, 
etc. Please address E. W., 10 Carroll Place ab4t aug3i 











STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844, 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 

SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held onthe Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the tollowing officers are to be 
elected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state. ; 

Thirty-six wlectors of President and Vice President of the United States, 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District. to supply the vacancy which will accrue 

by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next . ; 
A Representative in the 23th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wards ot said city and county ; 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fow th District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th, luth and 13th Wards of the said city and county ; also,a Represent ative in 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the 8th, 9th and 14th Wards of 
said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sizth 
Congressional District, consisting of the llth, 12th, 15th, 16th and 17th Wards of the 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit 1s 
Yours, respectfully, 

——_ 


13 Members of Assembly. 
S. YCUNG, Secretary of State 


SHERIFF'S OFFICE, 
New York, August 5th, 1844. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case made and provided WM. JONES. 
Sheff of the City an! County of New York. 
IC? All the public Newspapers in the County will pubiish the above once in each 
week until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same so tha 
they may be laid before the Boaid of Supervisors and passed for payment 
Sve Revised Statutes, vol. let, chap. 6th, title 8d, article 3d. part Ist, page 140. 
NewYork August 7th, 1544. aug7ab ocl5t 
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September 28 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets t« tween New York and Liverpeot 
haye arranged for their sailing from each port on tne Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25thof 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 








Snips Captains. Daysof Sailing from New ays of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, J.A. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. 6Aug. 21, Dec. 21, april@l 
Virginian, Allen, “1. “= 1} * 96, 6 6, “ 6 
Montezuma, P.B. Lowber, “16, ‘* 16, ‘* I4Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May I 
Hotting B ursley, “gi, * $1, * Qi} 6, & 6, “ © 
Roszius J. Collins, “9, « © * OO Bb, 3h, 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, April 1} “ 16, * 16, “ 16 
Independence, Nye, . i * & * CS 74 a «4 ee 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “oa, « MM, Sf ANS 96, f*  g6, te gg 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June g 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, cn * & *§ F* «© 6, “« 
Siddons, Cobb, “gs, * @, * Oh * i, “ ll, “ Ja 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1] ** 16, * 16, “ 4g 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘“* 6, ‘* 6, eee ¢* © 2i, «© & 
S. Whitney, Thopmpson, vo ee > “ yn S* 96, *§ 96, « og 
Yorkshire, aw «36, *¢ 36, ‘¢ 16,Nov. 1, March], July § 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “gr, “< @, “a * ¢ 6, “ ¢ 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ee ae “mm * i, * gy e wp 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1| ‘* 16, *§ 16, “ 16 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, = & = a ea | | |S Uwe 
United States, Britton, “Th, * 8, on SS 96, 26, “* 

land, Bartlett, “ 16, ** 16, ‘** 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, “fg “= i, “ $i * 6, * 6, “ 4 
Garrick, Trask, se © 26, “6 * a», “ ll “16 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July !, “ 16, “ 16, “ 36 


These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin accommodations are ali that can be desired in point of 
spiendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered ta. 

Price of passage to Liverpool, .........-.-- $100. 
BS “ from *“ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englané, Cam 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE &€ Co., or C. HH. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships S. Whitney, Virgunan. United States.anc Semuel Ilicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington and Ashburten, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
. K, COLLINS & Co., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen ofthe West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS. & Co.. Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
sw sail 10th September —The new and elegant packet ship NORTHUMBERLAND 
R. H. Griswold, master, takes her place tn this line to sail the 10th proximo. r 
The ship is one of the largest class, about 1000 tons burthen; and possesses al! the 
most approved modern improvements ; and is not surpassed by any of the packets, ip 
strength, in symmetry and proportion of structure. in materials, or in me chanical 
workmanship. Her cabin accommodations are fitted up in a style ef superior Splen- 
dour. 
For freight or passage, apply to the master on board the ship, foot of Pine-stree¢ 
wharf or to JOININ GRISWOLD, 70 South-street. 3 abaug24 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOUL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York eta- 
tion, uncer the command of Captain Matthews, who has bee her chief officer ever 
since she was launched, and she is appointed tosail us follows .— 
FROM NEW YORE, FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August i7th 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward'sf ees. 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For treight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apply to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street une% 


THE NE W LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 2ith, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
? Ships. | Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.{ Days from Liverpool 
New Ship Queen °f| Woodhouse 1200! May 21, Sept. 21, Jan, 2l\July 6, Nov. 6, Marché 











the West 


Ship Rochester Britton 850) Jun. 2i, Oct. 21, Feb. 2l)Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer /|Bursley 1050|July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21\Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 1150) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 





These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can condace to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. Y.,—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Apr .22—lyr Liverpool. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'™NDLAND. 
N= collected , Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 

ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in Montreay, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronte ; St. John and Frederickton, New-Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Johns, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May 25th. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 














Hibernia,.......- bc etnnscducecesdeds ..Captain Alexandez Ryrie. 
CalOGONI®, ....0.ccccccccscce ennesanass Captain Edward G. Lott. 
ROMTIB po ccccccccccccsinsscoccccccess Captain William Harrison. 
NN ert st OTe ee Captain John Hewitt. 
ce rr etre -Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 


Will sai! from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 





Caledonia,...... Lott, .....cc- AUGUSE 16th, .....ccccccccceccces coccce — 
Acadia, ..... Harrison, ........ September Ist, ...-.----------++-eeeeee August 4th 
Hibernia, ...... YT, cvcccese SORE, WOH, .ccccccccccccdcerscsescoeses Alig. 26th 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. Foe 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGIAM, Jr., Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 

New York. August 10th, 1844. 

CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE, 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line froin Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, w ili ‘eave Rochester for Toronto, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (Weather permitting), every Men- 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 A M. 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Tiursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON, 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at hatf-past 4, : 

Will leave Oswe go for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Tc, 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 6o'clock, 

Willleave Ham ilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M 





mayl! 





DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprep.) 
RET WEEN TORONTO AND KINGgTON, 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin’ gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 7 


SOVEREIGN. .... ~~ ------- 200+ seer e- eee ene renee Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO .W......-cccceencsees- cece Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCESS ROVAL.......-.202ccece+.---2 veceee Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TOROSTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday.at Noon ; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 

PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 

SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o'clock; 

CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 

Steamers arrive daily at Toionto from Hamilton and Niigara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 

Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for, as received by them or their Agents. 

Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 2—6m. 








ST 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Person 
wishing to forward money (0 their friends, can obtain the same, eil) er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers 1n LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

Thisis a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Grea 
Britain or reland, as it precludeslossby mai s 

Printed lists of the ~arious towns ov wv) ich drarts are given, Can Ye suppli 
Ma .rll-a & oc tf.o S. J. SVI VFSTER. 22 all-st..and L30Broadway 

SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG, 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
R surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their professiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80 Spring-street, ne ar Broadway, New York. 

7 Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

«| have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best ofallisthe proofof those 
bo wear them ; this is positive and undeniable Someof my friends whom I hav ¢ mu 
ated inform me that they are superior to all others. V ALENTINE MOTT. 
mJist : Professor of Surgery. University of New York- 


WANTED, 


FRENCH Governess, a lady fully competent. with unexceptionable references 
f Address ‘ E.M.’ at this office. dlauge¢ 






































